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The United Nations Approach to Peace and 
Progress (introduction to the Secretary-Gen- 


eral’s Report) 


Enforcing Peace (Developments on Korea): 
I. Military Operations Report Presented by 


United States 


II. Unified Command Situation is Discussed 


by Council 


III. Resolution Asks That Aid be Provided 


for Civilians 


(How Commission on Korea Lives and 


Works) 


IV. Council Debates Adoption of Provisional 


Agenda 


V. Discussion Continues on Order of Work 150 
VI. Agenda Items Proposed by U.S.S.R. 


Rejected 


VII. Question of Seating Korean Represent- 


atives 


Review of Trusteeship Council Session 
A Year of Progress in Six Trust Territories 


O maintain and develop a world- 

wide organization within which 
could be contained all ideologies and 
conflicting national aims is as right 
and necessary today as it was in 
1945, writes Secretary - General 
Trygve Lie in his fifth annual report 
to the General Assembly. The Sec- 
retary-General examines the record 
of the United Nations, a record of 
helping to prevent or stop wars and 
of achievement as well as potentiali- 
ties in many fields. The Secretary- 
General cites the decision for Libyan 
independence; the creation of the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia; the renewed efforts for 
peaceful settlement in Kashmir; the 
successful maintenance of armistice 
agreements in Palestine; progressive 
pacification in Greece; the launch- 
ing of the program of technical as- 
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sistance for economic development; 
the holding of the Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources; the preparation of the first 
draft Human Rights Covenant; the 
agreement for limiting world pro- 
duction of opium; the establishment 
of the Relief and Works Agency in 
the Near East; the decision to ap- 
point a High Commissioner for 
Refugees; the further development 
of Trusteeship; the Court’s opinion 
reaffirming international responsi- 
bility for South-West Africa; and 
the steadily increasing calls upon the 
International Court of Justice. “This 
list is sufficient,” the Secretary-Gen- 
eral says, “to demonstrate the con- 
tinuing usefulness of the United Na- 
tions during the past twelve months 
in the face of the most crippling ef- 
fects of the ‘cold war’ that the or- 





(Covering the period July 21-August 9) 


ganization has yet suffered.” The 
Secretary-General then recalls the 
salient points of his memorandum 
for a twenty-year program of peace. 
The need for such an effort would 
be greater than ever after the restora- 
tion of peace in Korea. “I do not 
believe that Member states adhering 
to the Charter can ever accept the 
doctrine of irreconcilable and irre- 
vocable division of the world into 
warring camps, not so long as the 
least possibility exists of preventing 
a third world war by peaceful settle- 
ments based on the principles of the 
Charter. But I also believe that it 
will take nothing less than a bold 
and enlightened act of statesmanship 
to bring about a resumption of 
negotiations and to halt further 
deterioration toward another world 


” 


war. (Continued on page 178.) 
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M* fifth annual report to the 
General Assembly on_ the 
work of the United Nations is 
written at a time of serious danger 
to the peace of the world and to 
the continued existence of the Or- 
ganization. 


United Nations Approach to 
the Problem of Peace 


The judgment of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was that the best 
hope of preventing a third world 
war from occurring sooner or later 
lay in the creation, maintenance 
and development of a universal, 
world-wide organization within 
which could be peacefully con- 
tained all the different ideologies 
and conflicting aims of all the 
nations of the world. 

This approach did not rule out 
bilateral and multilateral arrange- 
ments based on common interests of 
a regional, political, economic or cul- 
tural nature and aimed at strengthen- 
ing the defences and the systems of 
particular groups of nations and 
maintaining or improving their place 
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in the world. Nor did it rule out 
the idea of peaceful competition be- 
tween different systems and different 
cultures — competition by achieve- 
ment, by example, by attraction, and 
by any other lawful means not in- 
volving the use of armed force. 

The United Nations Charter, as I 
understand it, not only does not rule 
out any of these things; it provides 
for all of them either explicitly or 
implicitly. The United Nations con- 
ception does, however, give primacy 
to the maintenance and development 
of the one organization in which all 
nations can share—the United Na- 
tions. It does this because of the 
common recognition that military 
strength alone, or economic strength 
alone, or ideological strength alone, 
or any combination of these has 
never, in the past and in the long 
run, prevented continent-wide and 
world-wide wars. 

This order of priorities — this 
recognition of the supremacy of the 
United Nations and the secondary 
place of all other efforts at increasing 
the national security of individual 
nations—is clearly reflected in the 





Text of the Introduction to the 
Fifth Annual Report on the 
Work of the United Nations 


by 


TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General 


Charter itself, in Article 103, which 
says: 

“In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the Members of 
the United Nations under the present 
Charter and their obligations under 
any other international agreement, 
their obligations under the present 
Charter shall prevail.” 

I believe that the United Nations 
approach to the problem of peace 
is as right and necessary today as it 
was in 1945. The difficulty and the 
danger lie elsewhere. 


Failure of the Allied Powers to 
Make Peace Settlements 


Throughout its existence the Or- 
ganization has been gravely ham- 
pered by the conflicts among the vic- 
torious Powers over the peace settle- 
ments of the Second World War. 
The founders of the United Nations 
provided separate machinery for the 
making of the peace treaties with 
Germany, Japan and their allies. 


The main piece of machinery for 
this purpose has been the Council of 
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Foreign Ministers. It has succeeded 
in completing the peace treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 
and Finland. It has made substantial 
progress towards completing a peace 
treaty for Austria. However, it has 
so far failed to reach agreement on 
the terms of a peace treaty for Ger- 
many. Neither has the Council of 
Foreign Ministers nor the Far East- 
ern Commission attempted to write 
a peace treaty for Japan. 

Without the basic settlements 
required to establish a foundation of 
reasonable stability and order in the 
world, the great and _ inevitable 
changes that are taking place will 
condemn mankind to chaos. It is the 
failure to make such settlements that, 
for five years, has prevented the 
United Nations from creating the 
system of collective seeurity pro- 
vided for in the Charter. 

The essential elements of such a 
system of collective security do not 
yet exist. There is as yet no-plan 
for the control, regulation, reduction 
or prohibition of armaments, includ- 
ing atomic bombs and other weapons 
of mass destruction. There is as yet 
no agreement in existence regarding 
the forces that should be pledged by 
Members under Article 43 of the 
Charter to enforce decisions of the 
Security Council against threats to 
the peace, breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression. 

It should be clear by now that 
the creation of a United Nations sys- 
tem of collective security as it is 
envisaged in the Charter can be ex- 
pected from the Member nations 
only as it results from or accom- 
panies a settlement of the conflicts 
for power and position resulting from 
the defeat of Germany and of Japan. 


United Nations Action to Restore 
Peace in Korea 
The attack upon the Republic of 


Korea by North Korean forces is the 
latest and worst of a series of dan- 
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Contents of the Report 


HE entire field of United Nations activities in the year ending June 

30, 1950, is surveyed in the fifth annual report of the Secretary- 
General to the General Assembly. This record of the work of every 
organ and subsidiary body provides the background for the general debate 
at the opening of the Assembly session next month. Article 98 of the 
Charter requires the Secretary-General to submit such annual reports to 
the General Assembly. 

The report opens with an introduction in which the Secretary-General 
reviews major problems and achievements of the United Nations. (See 
text beginning on opposite page). 

Activities on political and security matters between July 1, 1949, and 
June 30, 1950, are dealt with in the first chapter. This includes action 
by the fourth session of the Assembly, the Security Council, the Military 
Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, the Interim Committee, and their various sub- 
sidiary bodies. 

Work in the economic and social field is recorded in the second chap- 
ter, which covers the activities of the Economic and Social Council and 
its subsidiary organs. 

The next chapter deals with questions concerning Trusteeship and 
non-self-governing territories. Among other things, it shows how United 
Nations activity within the framework of the International Trusteeship 
System increased during the year under review. 

The way in which legal questions before the United Nations have 
been handled is recorded in the fourth chapter of the report. This gives 
an account of the work of the International Court of Justice, and the 
International Law Commission. It also covers the work of United Nations 
organs, including the Secretariat, on conventions and other legal questions. 

As for the development of public understanding about the work and 
role of the United Nations, the fifth chapter observes that “on several 
occasions during the year a tangible international public opinion and a 
strong trend in favor of the United Nations have manifested themselves.” 
This has occurred despite the considerable scepticism and the many 
reservations expressed, as in previous years, about the role of the United 
Nations and its effectiveness. The work of the Department of Public 
Information is also described in this chapter. 

A brief history of the development of the Secretariat appears in the 
final chapter which takes up matters of organization, administration, and 
finance. One interesting fact it reveals is that, during the year under 
review, the Secretariat serviced more than 1,800 meetings, completed 
more than 180,000 pages of translation, and produced 260,000,000 im- 
pressions by internal printing facilities. 

The first structure of the Permanent Headquarters, the Secretariat 
office building, the chapter also states, is expected to be completed either 
this month or next month. 

Information is also given about the 1951 budget estimates. Total 
expenses for 1951 are estimated at $45,450,800, as compared with ap- 
proved appropriations of $41,641,773 in 1950. The increase of $3,808,- 
027 is primarily due to expenses arising out of the move from Lake Suc- 
cess to the Permanent Headquarters in New York City, and to the first 
payment of $1,000,000 for amortization of the $65,000,000 loan made 
by the United States Government for building the new Headquarters. 





gerous crises which have arisen for 
the most part out of the failure to 
arrive at a settlement of postwar 
problems, and the consequent failure 
to establish a collective security sys- 
tem based on universal acceptance. 
The Government of the Republic of 
Korea was chosen on the basis of 
elections held in South Korea under 
United Nations auspices. It was 
declared by the General Assembly 
at its third session to be the only 
lawful government in Korea. The 
General Assembly on various oc- 
casions has also called upon Mem- 
ber states and all Koreans to assist 
in every possible way the work of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, and to refrain from any acts 
derogatory to the purposes of the 
Assembly’s resolution, which were 
directed towards the peaceful reuni- 
fication of Korea under a freely 
elected democratic government. 

Defiance of the United Nations by 
armed force under the circumstances 
prevailing in Korea constitutes a 
threat to international peace of a 
most serious character, worse even 
than the deadlock in Berlin, where 
the use of armed force did not oc- 
cur. 

In this situation there has been 
only one thing for the United Na- 
tions to do—to act quickly and deci- 
sively. This the Security Council did. 
The Council branded the fighting a 
breach of the peace under Chapter 
VII of the Charter and called for a 
cease-fire within twenty-four hours 
of the first word of the fighting. Two 
days later, when fighting continued 
in spite of the Security Council’s 
demand for a cease-fire, the Council 
acted again. 

The Council did not have at its 
disposal the forces that it should 
have had under Article 43 for en- 
forcement purposes. Instead, it rec- 
ommended “that the Members of the 
United Nations furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 


The United States of America and 
other countries are providing assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea in 
the form of both military material 
and contingents of their armed 
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forces. At this moment, as I com- 
plete my annual report, these forces 
are fighting on behalf of the United 
Nations to assist the Republic of 
Korea to repel the attack and to re- 
store international peace and security 
in Korea. On the recommendation 
of the Security Council, they are 
fighting under the Unified Command 
of the Commander designated by the 
United States of America. Further, 
the Council has authorized the use 
by these United Nations forces of 
the United Nations flag. The United 
States has been requested to report 
on the course of action taken under 
the Unified Command. 

At the present date (July 12) 
there is no means of foreseeing the 
outcome of the United Nations 
action. Forty-seven Governments 
have notified me of their support for 
the decisions and recommendations 
of the Security Council. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
certain other Governments have 
maintained that the Security Coun- 
cil acted illegally and have refused 
their support. 

Once peace is restored in Korea, 
it will then be more important than 
ever that a new attempt should be 
made to resume the processes of 
negotiation, mediation and concilia- 
tion for the settlement of the con- 
flicts that divide the world and 
threaten to condemn us all to a third 
world war. 

Peace is what we must work for— 
peace, not war, not only in Korea 
but in the whole world. 

The United Nations has already 
used the machinery of negotiation, 
mediation and conciliation to help 
prevent or stop wars in the Near 
East, in Indonesia and between India 
and Pakistan. It has exerted its 
pacifying influence in disputes oc- 
curring in other parts of the world 
as well. The most dangerous of 
these, the Great Power deadlock over 
Berlin, was resolved by an agreement 
that crowned efforts made, both out- 
side and inside the United Nations, 
to settle the dispute. 


Record of the United Nations 


During the first five years of its 
existence, the United Nations sys- 





tem has repeatedly demonstrated its 
capacities in many other fields. 

The most cursory re-examination 
of the record of the Organization will 
furnish convincing evidence of 
achievement and of greater po- 
tentialities for the future. In the face 
of political difficulties of a most 
fundamental nature, the Member 
governments have, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in creating and operating a 
vast and effective system for co- 
operative world action in virtually 
every field of human endeavour. 

Where abundant achievements are 
not as yet apparent it must be re- 
membered that, particularly in the 
economic and social field, the first 
years have been used to lay a 
groundwork that is now just nearing 
completion. It would be a tragic 
waste if this foundation were to be 
destroyed or left idle on account of 
political strife, when there is such 
great need for mankind to pool its 
resources for attaining higher stand- 
ards of life and greater social 
progress. 

Even during the past twelve 
months, when it has been operating 
under the most severe handicaps, the 
Organization has continued to do 
much good and useful work. Its ac- 
complishments, together with the 
record of the accompanying disap- 
pointments and the temporary fail- 
ures, are discussed in the chapters of 
my report. Here I need only list the 
major decisions and acts of the Unit- 
ed Nations between July 1, 1949, and 
June 30, 1950, which have been or 
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can be of constructive benefit to the 


world: 


1. The decisions of the General 
Assembly in favor of the inde- 
pendence of Libya within two years, 
and of Somaliland after ten years of 
trusteeship, and the establishment of 
agencies to assist in carrying out 
these decisions. 


2. The transfer of sovereignty 
over Indonesia by the Netherlands to 
the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, the culmination of a 
three-year process in which the 
United Nations played a major 
mediatory role. 


3. The renewed effort of the Se- 
curity Council to settle the dispute 
over Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan by sending a United Na- 
tions Representative to the spot to 
assist the parties in the preparation 
of a plan of demilitarization and to 
supervise its implementation. 


4. The successful maintenance of 
the armistice regimes between Israel 
and her neighbors through the 
operation of the United Nations 
Mixed Armistice | Commissions, 
despite the delays and differences 
preventing the conclusion of a defi- 
nitive peace settlement for the area. 


5. The progressive pacification of 
the northern borders of Greece after 
three years during which the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans and its predecessor per- 
formed a useful and necessary ob- 
server role, although unable to secure 
a settlement of outstanding disputes 
between Greece and her northern 
neighbors. 
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The United Nations flag flies 
over the meeting place of the 
Council of Ten in Tripoli. 


President Soekarno 
takes the oath of 
office at Djakarta. 


Sir Owen Dixon, 
United Nations Rep- 
resentative in India 
and Pakistan, arrives 
in New Delhi. 


An Israeli-Egyptian 
Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission patrols the 
desert. 


Jeeps of the United 
Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 
are halted by mourn- 
ing villagers asking 
for help. 








6. The launching of the United 
Nations expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic devel- 
opment by unanimous action of the 
General Assembly, followed by the 
decisions of the Technical Assistance 
Conference and the pledging of $20 
million by the Member states for the 
first period of the program. 





7. The holding of the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources, which produced a valuable 
exchange of ideas and knowledge 
among leading resource scientists 
and conservationists and will thus 
serve as a well-spring for future in- 
ternational action. 


8. The preparation by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the first 
of a series of covenants aimed at 
giving expression in international 
law to various human rights pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


9. The long-sought agreement of 
the principal opium-producing coun- 
tries on a plan for limiting the 
world production of opium to that 
required for medical needs, to be 
achieved by the establishment of an 
international opium monopoly with 
a view to strengthening the control 
of narcotics and hence checking drug 
addiction. 


10. The establishment of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East to take over the relief 
of Arab refugees and to provide for 
public works projects to replace di- 
rect relief, in line with proposals 
made by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission. 
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The opening of the 
Technical Assistance 
Conference on 

June 12. 


A new type of dam, 
in the French Alps, 
discussed at the Con- 
ference on Resources. 
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Members of the Com- 
mission on Human 
Rights. 








A poppy farmer in 
Turkey, one of the 
largest opium pro- 
ducers. 














11. The decision to appoint a 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
when the International Refugee Or- 
ganization terminates its program 
in 1951, and to establish a perma- 
nent office under his direction. 


12. The further development of 
the international supervisory func- 
tions of the United Nations Trus- 
teeship System by the receipt and 
examination of a greatly increased 
number of petitions and by visits to 
eight of the Trust Territories of the 
periodical Visiting Missions of the 
Trusteeship Council; the formula- 
tion and negotiation, for former 
Italian Somaliland, of a Trusteeship 
Agreement incorporating provisions 
designed to strengthen the system of 
supervision not found in other Trus- 
teeship Agreements. 


13. The advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice re- 
affirming the principle of interna- 
tional responsibility for South-West 
Africa. 


14. The steadily increasing calls 
upon the International Court of Jus- 
tice for advisory opinions and for the 
settlement of juridical disputes. 


The above list could be extended. 
As it stands it is, I think, sufficient 
to demonstrate the continuing useful- 
ness of the United Nations during 
the past twelve months in the face of 
the most crippling effects of the “cold 
war” that the Organization has yet 
suffered. 


Question of the Representation 
of China 


The first crisis for the Organiza- 
tion during the year was the out- 
come of the civil war in China. Both 
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Arab refugees are evacu- 
ated under United Na- 
tions supervision. 


A crippled refugee, one of IRO’s 
“hard core,” waves goodbye to more 
fortunate friends. 


A member of a Visiting Mission 
greets an African ruler. 


(below) Salt panning is done by 
Ovambos, members of a tribe 
in South-West Africa. 





The Peace Palace at The 
Hague, seat of the In- 
ternational Court of 
Justice. 















the Nationalist Government, now in 
Formosa, and the Central Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China at Peking, which controls the 
mainland, claim the right to repre- 
sent the Republic of China in the 
United Nations. The dispute has 
been made the more serious because 
the Republic of China is one of the 
five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, and because the So- 
viet Union, followed by other east- 
ern European countries, has refused 
to participate in meetings of the 
United Nations organs in which 
China is represented by a Nationalist 
delegate. 

As Members are aware, since 
February I have made every effort 
to assist in discovering a solution of 
the deadiock. 

In the first place, in so far as the 
representation of China is concerned, 
I have urged an inquiry to determine 
which government has the power to 
employ the resources and direct the 
people of the state in fulfillment of 
the obligations of Membership in the 
United Nations. I have expressed 
the opinion that the government 
which has the power should repre- 
sent China in the United Nations. 
Otherwise, the people of China are 
denied their fundamental constitu- 
tional right under the Charter to be 
represented in the United Nations 
at all times. 

I have taken the position that this 
inquiry should be undertaken and its 
findings should be applied without 
reference either to boycotts or to the 
policies of recognition or non- 
recognition on the part of any Mem- 
ber state. I have urged that the 
question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations—which 
is a constitutional and legal question 
—should be separated from ex- 
traneous considerations that arise on 
both sides from the present world 
situation. 


Continuing Deadlock in the 
World Conflict 


The dispute over the representa- 
tion of China would not have as- 
sumed such dangerous proportions 
had it not been for the overriding 
crisis in world affairs. 
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THE SECRETARY-GENERAL CONSULTS with Constantine E. Zinchenko, Assistant Secretary- 
General in Charge of Security Council Affairs, before a meeting of the Council. 


When I presented my fourth an- 
nual report one year ago, there was 
renewed hope that the “cold war” 
might be moderated during the suc- 
ceeding months. The Council of For- 
eign Ministers had just met fur the 
first time in more than a year. It 
had formally approved the agree- 
ment breaking the Berlin deadlock, 
and had instructed the Deputies to 
complete the peace treaty for Aus- 
tria. Although no progress has been 
made in respect of a peace treaty 
for Germany, it was indicated that 
the Foreign Ministers might meet 
again in New York during the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. 

The hope for a resumption of 
active negotiations on a peace treaty 
for Germany was disappointed. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers did not 
meet during the fourth session and 
has not met since. The Deputies 
have not succeeded in reaching 
agreement on the last remaining 
points of difference over the peace 
treaty for Austria. 

Although there was no rapproche- 
ment between the two conflicting 
points of view during the fourth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, it was 
the desire of the Assembly that the 
Great Powers should resume negotia- 
tions on major issues outstanding 
between them in the United Nations, 
particularly on atomic energy. On 
that issue, the Assembly specifically 
asked the six permanent members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
explore all possible avenues and ex- 
amine all concrete suggestions with 
a view to determining whether they 
might lead to an agreement. 

Once again the renewed hope for 
a resumption of negotiations within 
the United Nations was doomed to 


disappointment. The question of the 
representation of China came to a 
head, and this was followed by the 
refusal of the Soviet Union to par- 
ticipate in meetings attended by 
representatives of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. 


Instead of the hoped-for resump- 
tion of negotiations, Members have 
been faced since the beginning of 
1950 by a total stalemate on the out- 
standing issues of the world conflict. 
Not only has there been no progress 
whatever in enlarging the area of 
agreement, but the parties have not 
even sat down together at the con- 
ference table. As long as this state 
of affairs is permitted to continue, 
the world will remain committed to 
an intensification, month by month, 
of the conflict. 


Efforts Towards Breaking the 
Deadlock 


In the face of this very dangerous 
state of affairs, I have felt it my 
duty as Secretary-General to make 
whatever contribution lay within the 
scope of my powers and duties to- 
wards breaking the deadlock, restor- 
ing the United Nations to full work- 
ing order and acting in other ways 
on behalf of the preservation of 
peace. 

Believing that the situation called 
for nothing less than a reaffirmation 
of the whole United Nations ap- 
proach to the problem of peace- 
building and a fresh start by gov- 
ernments, I prepared a memorandum 
containing a series of points for con- 
sideration in developing a twenty- 
year program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations. I dis- 
cussed this memorandum with the 
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Heads of the Governments and with 
the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States of America, the United King- 
dom, France and the Soviet Union 
during my visits this spring to Wash- 
ington, London, Paris and Moscow. 
On June 6, 1950, I formally sub- 
mitted the memorandum to the Gov- 
ernments of the fifty-nine Member 
states, together with a covering let- 
ter and I have now placed it on the 
provisional agenda of the coming 
session of the General Assembly. 

I should like to repeat here the in- 
troductory statements of that memo- 
randum setting forth my beliefs and 
my approach to the present crisis: 


“As Secretary-General, it is my 
firm belief that a new and great 
effort must be attempted to end the 
so-called ‘cold war’ and to set the 
world once more on a road that will 
offer greater hope of lasting peace. 


“The atmosphere of deepening in- 
ternational mistrust can be dissipated 
and the threat of the universal dis- 
aster of another war averted by em- 
ploying to the full the resources for 
conciliation and constructive peace- 
building present in the United Na- 
tions Charter. The employment of 
these resources can secure eventual 
peace if we accept, believe and act 
upon the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence among all the Great Powers 
and the different economic and politi- 
cal systems they represent, and if the 
Great Powers evidence a readiness 
to undertake genuine negotiation— 
not in a spirit of appeasement—but 
with enlightened self-interest and 
common sense on all sides. 


“Measures for collective self-de- 
fence and regional remedies of other 
kinds are at best interim measures, 
and cannot alone bring any reliable 
security from the prospect of war. 


‘The one common undertaking and 


universal instrument of the great 
majority of the human race is the 
United Nations. A patient, construc- 
tive long-term use of its potentiali- 
ties can bring a real and secure peace 
to the world. I am certain that such 
an effort would have the active in- 
terest and support of the smaller 
Member states, who have much to 
contribute in the conciliation of Big- 
Power differences and in the de- 
velopment of constructive and 
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mutually advantageous political and 
economic co-operation.” 


The ten points made in my memo- 
randum are some of them procedural 
and some of them substantive. They 
are not intended to be a definitive and 
formal program. They constitute 
rather an outline of preliminary pro- 
posals as a basis for a program. 
Taken together they represent an 
over-all approach to the problem of 
peace based on the spirit and inten- 
tions of the United Nations Charter 
and its founders and designed to 
secure for this purpose increasing 
and more effective use by the gov- 
ernments of Member states of the 
machinery of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 


Need for a Resumption of 
Negotiations Within the 
United Nations 


A requirement for the successful 
launching of a new effort to revital- 
ize the United Nations and bring its 
full resources to bear upon the “cold 
war” is to gather around the same 
table the policy-making officials of 
the principal Powers. Most negotia- 
tions in the United Nations are, nor- 
mally and rightly, carried on by the 
permanent representatives. But the 
founders of the United Nations also 
saw that it would be necessary to 
bring together from time to time the 
men who make policy as well as the 
men who execute it. 


The provisions in the Charter and 
in the rules of procedure for the Se- 
curity Council for periodic meetings 
twice a year were drawn up to meet 
this need. Such meetings, if proper- 
ly conducted, would provide an op- 
portunity for a review at the highest 
level of outstanding issues. Clearly, 
they should be most carefully pre- 
pared in advance. There may be, 
and probably will be, occasions when 
these exchanges of views, no matter 
how carefully prepared, will fail to 
bring the parties closer to agreement. 
That need not lead to disappoint- 
ment, provided it is understood in 
advance that such meetings cannot 
be expected to produce solutions by 
magic and that they should be re- 
garded instead as an important part 
of a continuing process of negotia- 


tion—a process which in the United 
Nations should never end. 


I felt that the time had come when 
these provisions should be imple- 
mented. The extended deadlock, the 
virtual absence of contact between 
the two opposing parties for a period 
of many months, the increased tempo 
of propaganda on all sides, the high 
state of tension, all seemed to me to 
underline the great need for a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, even 
if only for the purpose of starting 
the wheels of negotiation turning 
once again. 


The emergency created by the 
breach of the peace in Korea inter- 
rupted my efforts to bring about such 
a meeting. The need for it, how- 
ever, will be greater than ever when 
United Nations action has succeeded 
in restoring peace to Korea. I do 
not believe that Member states ad- 
hering to the Charter can ever ac- 
cept the doctrine of irreconcilable 
and irrevocable division of the world 
into warring camps, not so long as 
the least possibility exists of prevent- 
ing a third world war by peaceful 
settlements based on the principles 
of the Charter. But I also believe it 
will take nothing less than a bold 
and enlightened act of statesmanship 
to bring about a resumption of 
negotiations and to halt further 
deterioration towards another world 
war. 


Universality of Membership 


The Members of the United Na- 
tions are well aware of my views on 
universality of Membership. I have 
expressed them in two previous an- 
nual reports. These views have been 
strengthened by the further worsen- 
ing of the international situation and 
by the increasing number of walls 
and curtains of distrust and suspicion 
that separate the nations. The United 
Nations is the one organization in 
existence that belongs to the whole 
world and I believe every reasonable 
step should be taken to enable the 
whole world to belong to the Or- 
ganization. There are all kinds of 
governments and all kinds of eco- 
nomic and social systems. The Unit- 
ed Nations is the place where they 
should meet to negotiate, and, when 
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necessary, to mediate and to con- 
ciliate. 

The executive heads of the special- 
ized agencies and I have joined in a 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council in which we have made a 
strong plea for the maintenance of 
the spirit of universality in the ap- 
proach to peace and to increased 
economic and social well-being. We 
have asked all governments to make 
renewed efforts towards achieving in 
fact true universality in the Member- 
ship and programs of the United 
Nations and of those of the special- 
ized agencies which are founded on 
that principle. 


United Nations Action to 
Raise Standards of Living 


I feel that the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations have demon- 
strated their potentialities for the 
promotion of peace and prosperity 
in the Member states. Unfortu- 
nately, these potentialities remain 
largely unrealized as a result of the 
non-participation of some countries 
and because of the rather narrow 
limits of the aid given by most of the 
participating governments to the 
specialized agencies and of the sec- 
ondary role in foreign policy gen- 
erally assigned to their work. 

In my report last year, and on 
other occasions, I have called atten- 
tion to the immense changes that 
have occurred in Asia since the war. 
The peoples of that continent, which 
includes more than half the whole 
population of the world and possesses 
the richest undeveloped resources, 
have moved and are continuing to 
move with irresistible force towards 
full national emancipation and equal 
partnership with the rest of the 
world. The United Nations has 
helped this movement and will con- 
tinue to help it, I hope, in many 
ways. The influence of the Organi- 
zation has been and should be ex- 
erted towards securing the necessary 
changes by peaceful means instead 
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of by the use of force. Although 
Africa lags behind Asia in the for- 
ward movement towards equality, 
the peoples of Africa are equally 
determined to win their way to a 
better life. The United Nations is 
helping them also. 

But there is a further aspect of the 
problem. The peoples of Asia and 
Africa, like the peoples of other un- 
der-developed areas of the world, are 
faced with pressing social and eco- 
nomic needs which require tre- 
mendous efforts to meet them, not 
least because these efforts are so long 
overdue. The extent and nature of 
these economic and social needs are 
not always easily understood by more 
fortunate peoples living far away. 
Nevertheless, the problems are there 
and must be wrestled with. 


Hundreds of millions of human 
beings are anxiously awaiting the 
dawn of a new life. Notwithstanding 
the complex and difficult character 
of the action that needs to be taken, 
any avoidable delay at this stage 
might easily exhaust the patience of 
milions—a patience which has long 
been heavily taxed. The peoples of 
Asia and of under-developed areas 
in other parts of the world as well 
are calling for action now. 

The true interests of the world 
at large are not in conflict with this 
justified desire. The interdependence 
of all continents and areas does in 
fact require a series of bold acts, be- 
ginning at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and extending over many years, 
to replace the widespread misery and 
poverty of the under-developed areas 
by a steadily increasing prosperity 
and improved social organization 
which, in turn, will prove of benefit 
to the whole world. 


Viewed in this light, the expanded 
United Nations program of techni- 
cal assistance for economic develop- 
ment is a good beginning, but only a 
beginning. A vast program of self- 
help and mutual aid is needed, con- 
ceived with boldness and soundly 
executed, embracing not only techni- 





cal assistance but financial invest- 
ment, and many other measures to 
increase industrial and agricultural 
production, to expand world trade 
and to introduce better techniques 
for dealing with health, education 
and welfare problems. 

Clearly, such a program can be 
developed only step by step and it 
cannot go faster than the capacity 
of the Member states to execute it 
will allow. Clearly, also, it will be 
difficult to allocate sufficient re- 
sources unless the competing claim 
of arms production on these re- 
sources caused by the “cold war” 
can be lessened. I believe, however, 
that even the first steps in the de- 
velopment of such a program can 
help to reduce the present tensions. 


Future of the United Nations and 
Prospects of World Peace 


At the time that this report is 
written it is not possible to be con- 
fident about the future of the United 
Nations and the prospects of world 
peace. But it is equally impossible 
to be hopeless. There is too much 
support among the peoples of the 
world for the United Nations and 
too much constructive work being 
carried on under United Nations 
auspices to permit any of those who 
bear the burdens of authority in the 
governments of Members or in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations to 
relax for an instant in the determina- 
tion to do everything possible to 
save the United Nations as a uni- 
versal organization standing firmly 
against war and to make it a stronger 
instrument for peace and progress. 


If the United Nations is able to 
emerge intact and successful from 
the present crisis, its strength and in- 
fluence will be immeasurably en- 
hanced, and the world will be much 
closer to lasting peace than at any 
time since 1945. 


July 12,1950 TryGve Lig 


Secretary-General 
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ENFORCING PEACE: 


Council Informed on Korea Situation 


Agenda Adoption Follows Debate 


Civilian Relief Program is Voted 


HE first report of the Unified Command on the situation in Korea, ex- 

pressing General MacArthur’s confidence in ultimate victory; the estab- 
lishment under that Command of a program for relief of the distressed civilian 
population in Korea; a call to the Secretary-General, the Economic and 
Social Council, other principal and subsidiary United Nationr organs, the 
specialized agencies, and appropriate non-governmental organizations to assist 
in providing such relief; adoption of an agenda with a single item, “Complaint 
of aggression upon the Republic of Korea”; and a proposal to invite North 
Korean representatives to explain their case—these have been the matters 
before the Security Council. On August 1, after a seven-months’ absence, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. returned to the Council and under estab- 
lished procedure became the President for the month. A detailed account 
of the Security Council proceedings begins below. 





I. Military Operations Report 
Presented by United States 


N July 25, meeting on the Ko- 

rean crisis for the fifth time in 

a month, the Security Council heard 

its first report from the United States 

Government on the situation in 

Korea and the military operations 
there under the Unified Command. 

Before reading the report, Warren 
R. Austin, of the United States, in- 
formed the Council that on July 24, 
at 6:50 p.m. (New York time), the 
Unified Command had issued Gen- 
eral Order No. 1, officially establish- 
ing the United Nations Command, 
with General Headquarters in Tokyo 
under General Douglas MacArthur 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. Austin also read an exchange 
of letters between General Mac- 
Arthur and Syngman Rhee, President 
of the Republic of Korea. The latter 
wrote on July 15 that he had assigned 
to General MacArthur’s command 
all the land, sea, and air forces of 
his country for the duration of hos- 
tilities. “The Korean army will be 
proud to serve under your com- 
mand,” wrote President Rhee, “and 
the Korean people and Government 
will be equally proud and encouraged 
to have the over-all direction of our 
combined combat effort in the hands 
of so famous and distinguished a 
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soldier, who also in his person pos- 
sesses the delegated military author- 
ity of all the United Nations who 
have joined together to resist the in- 
famous Communist assault on the 
independence and integrity of our 
beloved land.” 

Expressing his thanks, General 
MacArthur declared himself proud 
to have the “gallant Republic of 
Korea forces” under his command, 
and told President Rhee not to lose 
heart. The way may be long and 
hard, he said, but the ultimate result 
cannot fail to be victory. 


Report on Developments 


Confidence in ultimate victory was 
also expressed in the report on devel- 
opments in Korea under the Unified 
Command, submitted by the United 
States Government as requested by 
the Council in its July 7 resolution. 
Reviewing the outbreak of hostilities 
and subsequent events, the report de- 
clared the facts proved that the at- 
tack on South Korea was a “care- 
fully-planned, full-scale invasion in 
force.” Taken completely by surprise 
and facing greatly superior equip- 
ment, the South Korean forces fought 
desperately but had to withdraw grad- 


ually, suffering heavy casualties and 
losing much equipment. 

Supported by ample heavy artil- 
lery, 100 tanks, and 100 to 150 com- 
bat planes, the North Korean forces 
numbered 90,000 to 100,000, organ- 
ized in approximately seven divisions 
and five brigades, “well trained and 
equipped chiefly with excellent Soviet 
material.” Opposed to this mobile 
force, the elements of four divisions 
of the South Korean forces were 
initially deployed along the thirty- 
eighth parallel, with the remainder in 
the interior, without tanks or heavy 
artillery and with only sixteen train- 
ers as an air force, and assigned pri- 
marily to maintain internal security. 

The South Korean forces first re- 
ceived assistance on June 28, three 
days after the outbreak of hostilities, 
when the United States Air Force 
began operations against the North 
Korean forces, subsequently striking 
at military targets north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel to disrupt the invad- 
ers’ communications and supply lines. 
United States ground forces first 
made contact with the invaders on 
July 5. Few in number, facing odds 
as high as twenty to one at times, the 
first United States troops, ably sup- 
ported by American and Australian 
air units, “distinguished themselves in 
the most difficult of military opera- 
tions—a delaying action.” 

Under the protection of this de- 
laying action, the report continues, 
“Unified Command forces have 
steadily been strengthened. Under 
the combined impact of ground, air 
and naval forces, the progress of the 
invasion has been slowed, while the 
enemy has suffered severe losses on 
sea and land which are curtailing his 
supply and transportation capabil- 
ities.” 


The Forces Available 


The report points out that the only 
forces immediately available for use 
in Korea were the United States and 
British Commonwealth occupation 
forces in Japan, which in size and 
nature were sufficient only to per- 
form occupation duties. These had 
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to be regrouped, re-equipped, and 
transported to Korea. All materials 
for sustained combat were not im- 
mediately available and had to be 
rushed to Korea from the United 
States—one third of the way around 
the globe. Future assistance would 
have to be transported over corre- 
sponding distances from Member na- 
tions lying thousands of miles away. 

“From the continuing appearance 
on the battlefield of large numbers of 
enemy personnel and equipment, it 
is now apparent,” the report states, 
“that the North Korean aggressors 
have available to them resources far 
in excess of their internal capabili- 
ties.” This, together with the initial 
advantage enjoyed by an aggressor, 
gave the enemy a strength that could 
not be overcome until the United 
Nations forces achieved superiority 
in weapons and manpower. Until 
those forces were further strength- 
ened, it was impossible to predict the 
rapidity with which victory could be 
achieved. 

The report concludes with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s estimate of the 
Korean operations. With the major 
elements of the United States Eighth 
Army now deployed in Korea, “the 
first phase of the campaign has 
ended,” General MacArthur de- 
clared, ‘and with it the chance for 
victory by the North Korean forces. 
The enemy’s plan and great opportu- 
nity depended on the speed with 
which he could overrun South Korea 
once he had breached the Han River 
line and with overwhelming numbers 
and superior weapons temporarily 





BEHIND THE FRONT LINES, before United Nations forces evacuated Taejon, United Nations 
observers inspected treatment of North Korean prisoners of war, shown inside stockade. 


shattered South Korean resistance. 
This chance he has now lost through 
the extraordinary speed with which 
the Eighth Army has been deployed 
from Japan to stem his rush.” 

In a military campaign over a 
broad front there were bound to be 
ups and downs, losses as well as suc- 
cesses, wrote General MacArthur, 
“but the issue of battle is now fully 
joined and will proceed along lines 
of action in which we will not be 
without choice. Our hold upon the 


southern part of Korea represents a 
secure base. Our casualties despite 
overwhelming odds have been rela- 
tively light. Our strength will con- 
tinually increase while that of the 
enemy will relatively decrease. His 
supply line is insecure. He has had 
his great chance but failed to exploit 
it. We are now in Korea in force 
and, with God’s help, we are there 
to stay until the constitutional au- 
thority of the Republic is fully re- 
stored.” 





Il. Unified Command Situation 


Is Discussed by Council 


S President of the Council, Arne 

Sunde, of Norway, thanked the 
United States for “a clear and con- 
cise account of the initial stages of 
the unprovoked aggression launched 
by the North Korean army.” The 
report gave a “heartening impression 
of the speed and determination with 
which the available forces of the 
United States and other Member gov- 
ernments were thrown into the 
breach to stem the aggressor and up- 
hold the principles of the United 
Nations.” All Members of the Coun- 
cil were relieved to hear that the 
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casualties had been relatively light, 
and all paid homage to the daring 
skill and valor of the first small 
forces sent to assist the Republic of 
Korea. Though the tactical advant- 
age still lay with the aggressors, the 
tide seemed slowly to be turning, 
said Mr. Sunde, expressing a “hope, 
to use a Churchillian phrase, that if 
we have not yet reached the begin- 
ning of the end, we have at least 
reached the end of the beginning. 
This opening chapter was planned 
by the aggressor and dominated by 
him, but I have no doubt that the 


next and concluding chapters will be 
written by the United Nations.” 

Paying tribute to the forces in the 
field, Mr. Sunde said that it seemed 
that the high principles for which 
they are fighting have infused them 
with indomitable courage. 

Before the Council adjourned so 
that members might have an oppor- 
tunity to study the Unified Command 
report before discussing it, Mr. Aus- 
tin thanked the President for his 
“gracious reception” of the report 
and read a statement by Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State of the 
United States, “one of the proficient 
founders of the United Nations.” 
Writing on June 24, Mr. Hull said 
the United Nations, despite immense 
difficulties, had made a solid contri- 
bution to peace and stability. There 
should be no discouragement because 
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we have not moved faster, for “wag- 
ing peace is an endless process.” 

“We live in a perilous age,” Mr. 
Hull concluded. “Failure to meet our 
responsibilities could have tragic con- 
sequences to civilization. But catas- 
trophe is avoidable if we act calmly, 
persistently, and intelligently. Of us 
are required steadfastness of purpose, 
faith, confidence, strength, and a 
spirit of sacrifice. Mankind has 
passed through many crises during 
the ages and has always emerged tri- 
umphant.” 

When the Council resumed consid- 
eration of the Unified Command re- 
port on July 28, Jean Chauvel paid 
France’s tribute to the authority with 
which the Unified Command tackled 
a particularly difficult situation, the 
speed of the services and the heroism 
and spirit of sacrifice of the ground 
forces. 


United Kingdom Assistance 


Associating himself particularly 
with the commendation of comman- 
ders, staffs, and units for the speed 
and precision with which land, sea, 
and air forces had been deployed 
under very difficult circumstances, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the United 
Kingdom pointed out that, in less 
than five weeks, large forces with all 
their equipment had been transported 
over a long sea journey and were 
now engaged in battle, which was an 
outstanding achievement. 

Sir Gladwyn recalled that on July 
26 his Government had announced 
that it would supply ground troops in 
addition to the sea and air forces al- 
ready serving under the Unified Com- 
mand, a self-contained force, with 
infantry, tanks, artillery, and engi- 
neers, which would, he expected, 
make a real and effective contribu- 
tion to the collective action. The 
scale and weight of the North Korean 
attack, Sir Gladwyn said, proved the 
systematic and deliberate nature of 
the aggression. The aggressor always 
reaped the profits of surprise, but in- 
itial success would not save him from 
final defeat. 

If it had not been for the United 
States’ effective assistance and for the 
heroism of its troops in fighting inde- 
fatigably against superior forces in 
positions far removed from their lines 
of supply, the fate of the Republic 
and the people of Korea would now 
be quite different, said Alberto I. 
Alvarez, of Cuba. It was extremely 
encouraging that the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand, Tur- 
key, and Thailand were supplying 
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troops for the United Nations forces, 
and that other governments were co- 
operating by offering ships, aircraft, 
equipment, and essential materials. 
This was clear proof of the high 
sense of responsibility and solidarity 
of United Nations Members. Mr. 
Alvarez also thanked the Secretary- 
General for his immense work in co- 
ordinating all the measures adopted 
by the Council. 

Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, 
joined in the tributes to the Unified 
Command and then drew attention 
to certain other aspects of the report. 
It was possible to make such secret 
preparations for aggression and it was 
possible to indoctrinate North Ko- 
rean forces with fanaticism because 
of the Iron Curtain and its enslave- 
ment of the minds of people. The 
Iron Curtain was, therefore, incom- 
patible with the peace and security 
of the world. Communism, capital- 
ism, and socialism can all co-exist 
but any system coupled with imper- 
ialistic ambitions and the sinister sys- 
tem of the Iron Curtain cannot 
co-exist with others. 

Second, hostilities in Korea had 
proved that a region and a population 
relatively undeveloped could acquire 
high military power in a short time. 
Military machines and know-how, 
like industrial machines and know- 
how, could easily be given by one 


people to another. We cannot there- 
fore afford to neglect, as we have 
tended to neglect, said Dr. Tsiang, 
the so-called relatively under-devel- 
oped countries of the world. 

The third great political lesson of 
the report was democracy’s incapac- 
ity to make secret preparations for 
war and launch sudden attacks. The 
only way to preserve world peace and 
the security of nations was to make 
democracy universal, a mission which 
the Security Council should under- 
take. 


India’s Viewpoint 


Joining in the tributes paid to the 
men of all countries who were up- 
holding the Council’s decisions with 
their lives, Sir B. N. Rau, of India, 
stated that his country could not 
afford to send any of its armed forces 
to other areas because of internal 
needs. The whole structure and or- 
ganization of its armed forces were 
designed for home defence. Circum- 
stances had forced the Security Coun- 
cil into an unprecedented role. It was 
functioning almost like a war council, 
and to a country like India, a martial 
role did not come easy. Hence its 
continual efforts, “often at the risk 
of being misunderstood,” to localize 
the Korean conflict and bring it to 
an end as quickly as possible. 

Widespread destruction of life and 





WARREN R. AUSTIN, of the United States (extreme left), reads the first report of the Unified 
Comand to the Security Council on July. Others at the Council table are (left to right) Ales 
Bebler, of Yugoslavia, T. F. Tsiang, of China, and John M. Chang of the Republic of Korea. 
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property had been caused by the 
North’s invasion and occupation of 
a large part of South Korea. What- 
ever the excuse alleged, the attack 
had been denounced by a large ma- 
jority of countries, and the immense 
resources of many of them were 
being mobilized to aid the South. 
There could be no doubt about the 
final outcome. But what would be 
the condition of Korea and its people 
at the end of it all? Citing the expe- 
rience of Burma during the Second 
World War, Sir B. N. Rau said the 
net result was a devastated country, 
a prey to distress, discontent, and 
disorder from which it was painfully 
and slowly recovering. Much the 
same thing might happen in Korea, 
and it was hardly to be expected that 
money or materials would be found 
to rehabilitate the people. 

That is why India had been seek- 
ing to bring the conflict to an end as 
quickly as possible. “If the North 
Koreans,” said Sir B. N. Rau, “even 


at this stage, would comply with the 
Council’s resolution of June 25— 
now that they know the world’s ver- 
dict—they would spare Korea much 
needless suffering; they would allay 
fears of a world conflagration and 
strengthen the hands of those who 
are working for peace.” 


Closing discussion of the report, 
Dr. Antonio Quevedo, the new repre- 
sentative of, Ecuador, said that the 
United Nations, in taking positive 
action against aggression, is following 
the right path and was opening a 
new era in the collaboration of peace- 
loving countries by establishing a real 
army to serve the principles of the 
Charter. The magnificent effort of 
the Unified Command, the contribu- 
tions made by those nations whose 
ground, sea, and air forces were being 
used at so great a cost to implement 
the resolutions of the United Nations, 
would encourage all in their endeavor 
to find a way of co-operating in the 
common task. 


III. Resolution Asks that Aid 
Be Provided for Civilians 


HE urgent question of aid for 

the civilian population of Korea 
was taken up by the Council at its 
next meeting on July 31. Before the 
Council was a joint draft resolution 
which requested the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs of 
the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, and appropriate non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to provide 
the Unified Command with such as- 
sistance as it may request for the 
relief and support of the civilian 
population of Korea. 

In taking up this resolution, sub- 
mitted by France, Norway and the 
United Kingdom, the Council first 
heard Dr. John M. Chang, of the 
Republic of Korea. More than 
1,000,000 people, he said, had been 
driven from their homes and were 
now concentrated in an area without 
sufficient facilities to provide for 
their needs. They needed food, 
clothes, shelter, and medical care, 
and were exposed to epidemics. Tents 
could be used at once, clothes of 
all kinds for both children and 
adults, and food—especially rice, the 
staple of his people. Again express- 
ing the “enduring gratitude” of his 
Government and people for the 
moral support and military assist- 
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ance given as a result of the decisive 
action of the Council, Mr. Chang 
said he was confident that the free 
nations of the world would do every- 
thing to aid South Korea in its tragic 
need. 

Saying that he was happy to be 
able to give a favorable reply at once 
to Dr. Chang’s appeal, Arne Sunde, 
of Norway, introduced the draft 
resolution jointly sponsored by his 
country, France, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The first and most immediate con- 
cern of the United Nations was to 
oppose lawless aggression, but it was 
an equally important task to relieve 
hardships and privations inflicted 
upon the victims of the crime. “It 
should be made crystal clear,” said 
Mr. Sunde, “that in Korea the United 
Nations is opposing lawless aggres- 
sion not only in the interest of world 
peace and security; it is also—and 
this is an indispensable condition of 
the action—protecting the liberty and 
well-being of the Korean people.” 

Assurance will be given to the in- 
nocent civilians “not only of our 
sympathy but also of our intention, 
indeed our firm determination, to 
help them to the utmost of our 
ability.” The resolution requests the 





Unified Command to develop the 
ways and means and draws on the 
generosity, interest, and expert 
knowledge of many organizations. 
Mr. Sunde concluded with the hope 
“that our compassion for the inno- 
cent victims of aggression would be 
joined by mercy and forbearance for 
those who through subversion and 
false propaganda were induced to 
support or connive in the brutal 
assault.” 


United Nations Responsibility 


The United Nations, said Mr. 
Austin, of the United States, had a 
“deep responsibility” for meeting the 
problems of the refugees and the 
needs of the people in rebuilding 
their country after the invaders had 
been expelled, and the most practical 
way of handling relief was through 
the Unified Command and “its field 
agency, the United Nations Com- 
mand.” In calling on the Economic 
and Social Council for assistance, the 
resolution invoked for the first time, 
he observed, one of the “far-sighted 
provisions” of the Charter—Article 
65. (The Article reads: “The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security 
Council and shall assist the Security 
Council upon its request.”) The 
resolution also invoked the assistance 
of the specialized agencies for the 
first time in the case of aggression. 
The agencies could begin to plan 
ahead for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction, and recast their programs 
to meet present needs. For example, 
the World Health Organization 
would make a great contribution in 
preventing epidemics and restoring 
the health of the Korean people. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and others could make contributions 
in their several fields. The measures 
proposed in the resolution marked 
an “historic step in the total mobiliza- 
tion of the world peace machinery.” 

Mr. Fawzi recalled that Egypt had 
voted for the Council’s first resolu- 
tion of June 25. Notwithstanding 
“the general and technical considera- 
tions” in relation to the subsequent 
resolutions, Egypt would vote for 
the resolution in view of its objective 
of alleviating the hardships of the 
people of Korea. China was not in 
a position to make any definite offer 
of assistance, said Dr. Tsiang, but his 
Government and people would do 
all they could to help their Korean 
brethren, possibly by sending them 
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How Commission on Korea 


Lives and Works in Field 


On July 1, a stone bungalow on 
the outskirts of Taejon—a once 
sleepy provincial town in South 
Korea—became temporary head- 
quarters for the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, and not only 
headquarters but meeting hall and 
home. Looting had already emptied 
the house of furniture, of lights, and 
other facilities. A few army cots 
and blankets were obtained, and a 
pot-bellied stove which served as 
kitchen. When the Commission met, 
beds were dragged into a square and 
the Chairman, presiding in his un- 
dershirt, announced the order of 
business. It was in this meeting hall 
that, on July 6, Col. Alfred G. Katz- 
in, personal representative of the 
Secretary-General, presented his cre- 
dentials. 





Members of the Commission secretariat improvised working methods. 






Henri Brionval, French representative on 

the Commission, wrote a letter using his 

valise as a desk. Mr. Brionval was one of 

two liaison officers assigned to work with 
the Government of South Korea. 


In the 


light from a broken window sat (left to right) Cecil Goyder, Telecommunica- 
tinos Officer, J. Gaillard, Deputy Principal Secretary, and C. Coates, Political 


Officer. 





Meanwhile, at Pusan, which was later designated the headquarters of the 
Commission, the first contingent of United States ground forces disembarked. 


On the steps of the bungalow sat 
Col. Katzin and A. B. Jamieson, the 
Australian representative. From their 
seat they could see endless lines of 
refugees fleeing from the battle lines. 




























The stone bungalow overlooked grey-thatched 
houses and red-gravelled roads. Not far was 
a stone monument: “To the soldiers of Japan 
who died fighting in the occupation of Korea.” 
















A formal call was paid by Dr. Shin, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea. He sat 
on a camp bed with (left) Dr. Liv Yu-Wan, of 
China, the Chairman during June and July. 





Crowds of South Koreans greeted the arrival 
of the first United Nations troops at Pusan. 
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(Continued from page 146.) 
rice, which was also China's staple 
food. 

The Council adopted the joint 
resolution for Korean relief by a 
vote of 9 in favor to none against, 
with one abstention. 


Security Council Resolution 
of July 31, 1950 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


RECOGNIZING the hardships and 
privations to which the people of 
Korea are being subjected as a 
result of the continued prosecu- 
tion by the North Korean forces 
of their unlawful attack, and 


APPRECIATING the spontaneous 
offers of assistance to the Korean 
people which have been made by 
governments, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, 

Requests the Unified Com- 
mand to exercise responsibility for 
determining the requirements for 
the relief and support of the 
civilian population of Korea, and 
for establishing in the field the 
procedures for providing such re- 
lief and support; 

REQUESTS the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit all offers of assist- 
ance for relief and support to the 
Unified Command; 


Requests the Unified Com- 
mand to provide the Security 
Council with reports, as ap- 
propriate, on its relief activities; 

REQUESTS the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Economic and Social 
Council in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 65 of the Charter, other ap- 
propriate United Nations principal 
and subsidiary organs, the special- 
ized agencies in accordance with 
the terms of their respective 
agreements with the United Na- 
tions, and appropriate non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to pro- 
vide such assistance as the Unified 
Command may request for the 
relief and support of the civilian 
population of Korea, and as ap- 
propriate in connection with the 
responsibilities being carried out 
by the Unified Command on be- 
half of the Security Council. 
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Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, ex- 
plained that he had abstained in view 
of his Government’s general attitude 
toward the war in Korea. 


Mr. Austin then introduced a 
draft resolution for the purpose of 
tabling it for the Council’s later con- 
sideration. The resolution con- 
demned the North Korean authori- 
ties for their continued defiance of 
the United Nations and called upon 
all states to use their influence to pre- 
vail upon those authorities to cease 
their defiance. Also, it called upon 
all states to refrain from assisting 
and encouraging the North Korean 
authorities, and from any action that 
might lead to the spread of the 
Korean conflict to other areas and 
thereby further endanger interna- 
tional peace and security. 

It was clear, said Mr. Austin, that 
not all Members were supporting the 
United Nations peace-making effort. 
Moral support, if not material, was 
being given to the North Korean 
authorities, which could fairly be 
regarded as giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy of the United Nations. 
As this was a matter of serious con- 
cern, it seemed wise under the cir- 
cumstances to reinforce the Coun- 
cil’s efforts to keep the conflict local- 
ized. 

The retiring President of the 
month, Mr. Sunde, expressed satis- 
faction with the response of Mem- 
ber nations in contributing land, air, 
and naval units to assist the South 





Koreans and the United States forces 
so courageously bearing the burden 
of battle, and hoped that other con- 
tributions, particularly of ground 
troops, could soon be added. The 
operation of these units as a United 
Nations force under the Unified 
Command was a “development of 
great practical and even greater his- 
torical significance.” 

Responding to the Korean relief 
request, the Economic and Social 
Council placed the question on the 
agenda of its Geneva session and on 
August 2 the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) reported that the agency was 
prepared to send a representative to 
the Unified Command to consult on 
measures to assist. Director-General 
N. E. Dodd pointed out that Fao 
could solicit contributions of food 
from Member governments, arrange 
to purchase foods at reduced prices, 
solicit gifts from private agencies and 
persons, and send experts to deal 
with feeding problems and _ agri- 
cultural rehabilitation. 

The International Refugee Organi- 
zation (IRO) offered the United 
Nations large quantities of surplus 
supplies, the loan or recruiting of 
trained personnel, and the loan of 
£1,000,000 for the relief of Korean 
refugees. Specifically, Director-Gen- 
eral J. Donald Kingsley offered 
$150,000 of medical supplies, includ- 
ing drugs and instruments, and sug- 
gested that the loan be spent in Aus- 
tralia. 





IV. Council Debates Adoption 
Of Provisional Agenda 


ORE than 20,000 people re- 

quested tickets to attend the 
Security Council meeting on August 
1—the greatest demand in United 
Nations history. Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., who had not partic- 
ipated in the Council’s meetings since 
January 13, was President of the 
month. Mr. Malik had withdrawn 
after his motion to unseat the 
present Chinese representative had 
been rejected, but on July 27 he in- 
formed the Secretary-General, that, 
in accordance with established pro- 
cedure, he was assuming the Presi- 
dency of the Council for August. 
He called a meeting for August 1, 
and later submitted a two-point pro- 
visional agenda. 


The first point read “Recognition 
of the representative of the Central 
People’s Government of China as 
the representative of China,” and 
the second “Peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question.” 

At the opening of the meeting, 
Mr. Malik said that he wished, as 
President, to rule that the repre- 
sentative of the “Kuomintang group” 
did not represent China and there- 
fore could not take part in the 
Council’s meetings. This ruling was 
immediately challenged — by War- 
ren R. Austin of the United States, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the United 
Kingdom, and Jean Chauvel of 
France—as a violation of the rules 
of procedure and particularly of 
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Rule 17, which provides that a 
Council member to whose credentials 
objections are made in the Council 
shall continue to sit, with the same 
rights as other representatives, until 
the Council has decided the matter. 
The Council had not pronounced the 
credentials of the Chinese representa- 
tive out of order, and his status 
could not be determined by “arbi- 
trary fiat.” 


The U.S.S.R. Position 


Speaking in his capacity as the 
U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. Malik 
said that the Soviet Union, in pursu- 
ing its policy of peace, regarded the 
United Nations as an instrument of 
peace, but the governing circles of 
the United States in their desire for 
world domination were trying to 
transform the organization into an 
instrument of war. It was they and 
their representatives in the Council 
who had blocked normal settlement 
of the “so-called question of the rep- 
resentative of China in the United 
Nations.” Deliberately and in viola- 
tion of the Charter, the legal repre- 
sentative of the People’s Republic 
of China had been prevented from 
taking part in the Council’s work by 
the “enemies of China and of the 
Chinese people.” The representative 
of the “Kuomintang group” had 
“illegally usurped China’s seat with 
the support of American ruling 
circles, which endeavor to base their 
whole policy toward other people,” 
said Mr. Malik, “on a dictatorship of 
domination and compulsion which 
they camouflage with hypocritical 
references to democracy and the free 
nations.” 


Rule 17 did not apply to the ques- 
tion under discussion, Mr. Malik 
declared. It was clear from its word- 
ing that the rule referred to the 
representation of a state that was a 
United Nations Member. In_ the 
question at issue, they were not con- 
cerned with the accredited repre- 
sentative of a Member state, “but 
with an impostor, with a so-called 
‘representative’ . . . who, in fact, 
represents no one except himself.” 


The question of Chinese repre- 
sentation had divided the United 
Nations since last January, said Sir 
B. N. Rau, of India, and unless it 
was satisfactorily resolved very soon, 
it might disrupt the organization, “a 
possibility fraught with the gravest 
consequences to world peace.” Pro- 
cedure, he said, is a good servant, 
but a bad master, and the Council 
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could depart from its own _ pro- 
visional rules of procedure if it saw 
compelling reason to do so. Risk 
of the disruption of the United Na- 
tions as a world organization would 
be such a compelling reason. He 
would vote on the merits of the 
President’s ruling, quite apart from 
any considerations of procedure, and 
would support that ruling inasmuch 
as India, having recognized the new 
Government in China last year, had 
consistently followed thé logical con- 
sequences of that step. 

Arne Sunde, of Norway, drew at- 
tention to Rule 30 which provides 
that if a ruling by the President is 
challenged, he shall submit it to the 
Council for immediate decision and 
it shall stand unless overruled. 

Egypt had always maintained that 
questions of importance could not 
be disposed of by the mere ruling of 
any President of the Council, said 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey. He would 
therefore vote against the present 
ruling because it went beyond the 
proper limits of the President’s au- 
thority. On similar grounds the rul- 
ing was opposed by Alberto I. 
Alvarez, of Cuba, and by Antonio 
Quevedo, of Ecuador. Yugoslavia 
would support the ruling, Ales 
Bebler announced, for admission of 
the representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China was essential to 
the future of the United Nations. 


Vote on Ruling 


After the President had spoken to 
points raised by the representatives 
of Norway, Egypt, Ecuador, and 
Cuba, his ruling to exclude the 
present Chinese representative from 
the Council was overruled by a vote 
of 8 against and 3 in favor. India, 
Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. voted 
to uphold the ruling; those against 
were China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The President announced the re- 
sult as 7 against his ruling, 3 in 
favor, and added that he was not 
counting the vote of the “representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang group.” Say- 
ing that eight votes were obviously 
cast against the ruling, Mr. Austin 
challenged the President’s statement 
on the vote. Mr. Malik replied, as the 
representative of the U.S.S.R., that 
the decision was illegal because the 
person concerned did not represent 
a state. Mr. Austin insisted that the 
President’s announcement of the vot- 
ing had been challenged and that he, 
as President—the agent of the Mem- 


bers, not the dictator—was bound to 
put the challenge to a vote. Calling 
Mr. Austin to order for the words, 
Mr. Malik said that eight votes had 
been cast against the President’s rul- 
ing including that of the “representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang group,” on 
which Mr. Austin said that he did 
not require anything more. 


Mr. Tsiang thereupon protested 
strongly against the words used by 
the President in reference to him. 
“Kuomintang” was the name of a 
political party—a party to which he 
did not belong—not that of the gov- 
ernment, which was a coalition. He 
had voted against the President’s rul- 
ing because the President had no 
power to make such a ruling and 
because the ruling was both unjust 
and unfair. He represented the only 
Chinese government based on a con- 
stitution drafted and passed by the 
representatives of the Chinese peo- 
ple; the only government under an 
elected President. There was no 
other government set up with the 
approval and consent of the people 
and his right to be in the Council 
was beyond dispute. 


Debate on Agenda 


Opening debate on the adoption 
of the agenda, Mr. Austin noted that 
the provisional agenda submitted by 
the President did not contain the 
item which the Council had been 
discussing the previous day—name- 
ly, “Complaint of aggression upon 
the Republic of Korea.” He moved 
that this be placed on the agenda, 
suggesting it be the sole item of busi- 
ness. The United Nations had de- 
voted great efforts since June 25 to 
halting the North Korean aggressors 
and restoring peace in Korea. So 
long as aggression continued, all 
other issues were secondary. It was 
highly inappropriate for the Coun- 
cil to concern itself at this time with 
the question of Chinese representa- 
tion, as the President had proposed. 
Mr. Austin also opposed the adop- 
tion of the other item on the pro- 
visional agenda, “Peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question.” It would 
be entirely inappropriate to revise the 
title of the agenda item under which 
the Council had been discussing the 
Korean question, or to accept any 
new title. 

If the representative of the U.S. 
S.R. or any other had proposals to 
make, they would have ample op- 
portunity to make them under the 
wording of the agenda item proposed. 
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Any implication in the President’s 
item that the “Soviet Union is the 
only nation interested in peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question 
must be bluntly rejected by this 
Council,” said Mr. Austin. “We have 
become accustomed in this and other 
organs of the United Nations to 
agenda items worded primarily with 
a view to their propaganda value.” 

If the agenda item he proposed 
were accepted, Mr. Austin went on, 
the first order of business would be 
discussion and decision on his draft 
resolution presented the day before. 
This resolution condemned the 
North Korean authorities for their 
continued defiance of the Council’s 
resolution and called upon all states 
to use their influence to end that 
defiance and to refrain from en- 
couraging or assisting North Korea 
in any way so that the conflict could 
be kept localized. 

As President, said Mr. Malik, he 
had placed two items on the pro- 
visional agenda and the United 
States representative had submitted 
his item for inclusion. The most 
rational, sensible, and just decision 
would be to discuss all three items. 

The U.S.S.R., Mr. Malik said, re- 
garded it as the duty of the Council 
to begin promptly the consideration 
of the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question—not the continua- 
tion of military operations. As for 
“propaganda,” was propaganda for 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question a proposition deserving of 
condemnation? 

Mr. Malik recalled Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s messages to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. calling for the localiza- 
tion of the Korean conflict and for 
steps toward prompt and peaceful 
settlement by removing the impasse 
in the Security Council through ad- 
mission of the representative of the 
People’s Republic of China. Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin had welcomed this 
endeavor on behalf of peace, saying 
that he fully shared the Prime Min- 
ister’s views. But the United States 
Government had refused to accept 
Mr. Nehru’s proposal for a peaceful 
settlement through a Council “con- 
stituted in legal form.” 

This reply once again demon- 
strated that the policy of the ruling 
circles of the United States was 
based not on peace, but on war and 
aggression, Mr. Malik declared. 
“Having provoked an armed assault 
by their South Korean puppets against 
the frontier areas of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea on June 
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25, the ruling circles of the United 
States of America have used this 
armed provocation as a justification 
of their long-planned and prepared 
armed aggression, in Korea against 
the Korean people and in the Far 
East and Asia as a whole against 
several other nations, against the 
Chinese by the seizure and virtual 
occupation of Formosa, against the 
Vietnamese by sending military mis- 
sions and increasing the supply of 
arms, and also against the people 
of the Philippines.” 

The United States representative 
maintained that the Korean and the 
Chinese questions were not linked. 
But President Truman, in ordering 
armed forces “to launch aggressive 
operations against the people of 
Korea,” had also decided “to seize 
Formosa by ordering the Seventh 
Fleet virtually to occupy that 





island,” said Mr. Malik. 

Those who favored peace would 
support the proposal of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation for discussion in the 
Council of the two items submitted 
by that delegation., The U.S.S.R. 
would agree that the United States 
item be included as item three, to 
be discussed in due course. It in- 
sisted, however, that the two items 
on the representation of China and 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question were closely and _ insep- 
arably linked, “both from the stand- 
point of the United Nations Charter 
and from that of the actual situa- 
tion in the Far East and Asia, where 
the peoples of Asia are threatened by 
the aggression of the United States 
ruling circles, which, starting in 
Korea, has spread from the shores 
of Japan to the territory of 
Vietnam.” 





V. Discussion Continues 


On Order of Work 


HE next day, when discussion 

was resumed, Mr. Malik de- 
clared that the Council should now 
decide whether to discuss the inclu- 
sion of all three proposed agenda 
items simultaneously, or the inclu- 
sion of each in the order in which 
they were received—first, the two 
items placed on the agenda by the 
President in accordance with the 
rules of procedure, and then the 
item submitted by the United States 
delegation. 

Importance and urgency, said Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, should determine the order of 
the Council’s work. For the past 
five weeks, it had been dealing with 
the aggression of the North Korean 
forces against the Republic of Korea. 
Collective action had been taken to 
halt the aggression and drive back 
the aggressor forces. This was the 
gravest and most urgent question 
that the United Nations had been 
called upon to face in its entire his- 
tory, and it should have priority in 
the work of the Council. 

The item proposed by the Presi- 
dent on peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question might seem to imply 
that the Council had made no at- 
tempt to settle the question by peace- 
ful means: a “manifest travesty of 
the facts,” for the first action of the 
Council on June 25 was to call for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities 
and the withdrawal of the North 


Korean forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The flagrant disregard of 
the will of the United Nations by the 
North Korean authorities was the 
one thing which had prevented and 
still prevented the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question. 

Mr. Malik’s remark that the 
United States representative feared 
the words “peace” and “peaceful 
settlement” implied that the United 
States and the nations associated 
with it desired a warlike settlement; 
an instance of the “queer upside- 
down language” used by the U.S.S.R. 
If a country favored by that Govern- 
ment attacked a neighbor, as in this 
case, that was not an act of war, but 
of peace. It followed that the only 
right settlement was a “peaceful set- 
tlement” under which the attacker 
defeated its neighbor and attained 
all its objectives. If anyone interfered 
with such “peaceful” moves, that was 
a “warlike act inspired by capitalists 
and imperialists intent on world dom- 
ination.” Remembering the peaceful 
settlements in Czechoslovakia in 
1938 and 1948, under which free- 
dom died, fifty-two nations were 
determined to prevent such a peace- 
ful settlement in Korea. Nor did the 
United States resolution, as Mr. 
Malik asserted, aim at continuing 
hostilities and extending the scope 
of the conflict. Rather, it was speci- 
fically aimed at localizing the con- 
flict. 
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No other issue should be allowed 
to cloud the cardinal fact that the 
North Korean authorities had at- 
tacked the Republic of Korea and 
that the situation had to be restored 
in accordance with the Charter, Sir 
Gladwyn concluded. That was why 
he insisted that the complaint of ag- 
gression against the Republic of 
Korea should be placed on the 
agenda as the first substantive item. 

After some discussion of pro- 
cedure, Mr. Quevedo of Ecuador 
said he would vote against the two 
items proposed by the President. Re- 
viewing developments in the Korean 
question since 1947, he said that 
“in the face of clear aggression, the 
United Nations—or rather, the Se- 
curity Council—had to fulfil its basic 
functions under the Charter, and 
that is what it did.” As to the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation, this 
was so important that the decision 
should be based on the views of all 
Member states, large and small. For 
that reason, he thought it advisable 
that the question should be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly 
which was to meet soon, so that it 
could be settled by that democratic 
organ in which all Members were 
represented. 

France agreed with ‘the United 
Kingdom, said Jean Chauvel, that 
the Council should take into account 
the relative urgency of the various 
items. The most urgent problem was 
that aggression had occurred and was 
continuing, and on that point the 
Council had expressed itself without 
the slightest ambiguity. If the U.S. 
S.R. wished to act along the lines 
decided upon by the Council, it 
could usefully do so. And what 
could be a better preparation for 
such action, Mr. Chauvel asked, 
than to adopt a clear and simple 
resolution “condemning persistence 
in aggression, recalling the Council’s 
earlier injunctions to put an end to 
such aggression, and inviting United 
Nations Members to refrain from 
abetting the aggressor?” There could 
be no doubt that, in the present situa- 
tion, the United States proposal 
should be discussed first. 

From both the historical and legal 
point of view, the question of 
China’s representation was entirely 
separate. To raise it was a “rather 
weak argument to convince anyone 
of the Soviet Union’s desire for peace 
in Korea.” 

The view that the two questions 
were different and in no way con- 
nected was also expressed by Mr. 
Alvarez of Cuba. The draft resolu- 
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tion proposed by the United States 
supplemented measures already taken 
by the Council on Korea. The items 
proposed by the President would 
only divert the attention of the 
Council to ends totally different 
from those which inspired fifty-two 
Member nations to support its 
action. 

Norway had recognized the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and believed 
that it should be represented in all 
organs of the United Nations as soon 
as this could be brought about by 
constitutional and orderly procedure, 
said Mr. Sunde. But this question 
should not be linked with the matter 
of aggression in Korea. The latter 
issue should not be muddled or con- 
fused by the introduction of any 
other question, however important. 

The United States item on com- 
plaint of aggression upon the Re- 
public of Korea was submitted as an 
amendment to_ the provisional 
agenda, Mr. Austin stated. Under 
Rule 33, the provisional agenda 
could not be adopted until the Coun- 
cil had disposed of the proposed 
amendment, he said. Other matters 
might be considered at this or later 
meetings. If any had proposals that 
would genuinely promote peace and 
security in Korea, humanity de- 
manded that they should be made 
without further delay. 

As stated previously, the United 
States could not agree that the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation could 
take precedence over the fact of 
armed aggression, or that the termi- 
nation of hostilities could be made 
contingent on other issues. “So long 
as men are dying on the battlefield in 
defence of the United Nations,” 
said Mr. Austin, “this Council will 
not wish to cheapen their suffering 
or sully their heroism by seeming 


to engage in the consideration of 
deals.” 

Supporting the United States posi- 
tion, Dr. Tsiang of China observed 
that no one was against a peaceful 
settlement in Korea. The Council 
would be glad to consider a peace 
proposal, but if it was to remain 
faithful to the principles of the Char- 
ter, it could not seek peace by con- 
doning aggression or by recognizing 
the fruits of aggression. It wou'd 
be strange for the Security Council, 
on the one hand, to mobilize the 
material and moral resources of the 
free nations to stop aggression in 
Korea and, on the other hand, to 
consider the recognition of the fruits 
of such aggression in another coun- 
try. Moreover, the “puppet regime 
in China,” through the press and 
radio, had given every encourage- 
ment to the North Korean ag- 
gressors. 

The United States amendment, 
said Mr. Malik, represeated an at- 
tempt to establish a procedure un- 
precedented in United Nations his- 
tory. The rules of procedure made 
no provision for amendment of the 
agenda submitted by the President. 
Nor was there any rule stipulating 
that an item not completed at one 
meeting of the Council should neces- 
sarily be considered first at its next 
meeting. 

The only logical and fair pro- 
cedure would be to vote on the items 
in the order of their submission. The 
United States proposal referred to 
the localization of the conflict, he 
remarked, saying that it was “a 
diplomatic term which, in everyday 
language, means continuing and in- 
tensifying the conflict, employing 
more aircraft, sending rocket planes, 
flying fortresses, more artillery, more 
troops—in fact, more suffering and 
more victims.” 





VI. Agenda Items Proposed 
By U.S.S.R. Rejected 


HE point about amendments was 

taken up by Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
when the Council met the next day. 
In August 1948, he recalled, Mr. 
Malik, then President of the Council, 
had himself put to vote a motion to 
amend his provisional agenda. The 
same might be done now. Almost 
all Members wanted a simple vote 
on the United States amendement. 
The President could then put to a 


vote the two items he had proposed. 

Saying that he would return later 
to the point raised by Sir Gladwyn, 
Mr. Malik observed that the discus- 
sion had disclosed two diametrically 
opposed approaches to the Korean 
question. One approach sought dis- 
cussion with a view to peaceful 
settlement; and the other, discussion 
with a view “to continuing military 
operations in Korea, intensifying the 
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United States Government’s armed 
intervention against the Korean peo- 
ple and extending the scope of ag- 
gression and war.” 


Definition of Aggression 


The war in Korea, he said, was a 
civil war. There was no justification 
for regarding these military opera- 
tions as aggression. Aggression oc- 
curred when one state attacked an- 
other. In 1933 the Soviet delegation 
put forward a definition in the Se- 
curity Committee of the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva that 
aggression included such acts as a 
declaration of war by a state against 
another state, or invasion of the ter- 
ritory of one state by the armed 
forces of another state without a 
declaration of war. That definition 
was, in substance, approved in May 
1939 by a League of Nations Se- 
curity Committee composed of the 
representatives of seventeen states, 
five of which were now members of 
the Security Council—the U.S.S.R., 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and Norway. On that 
definition, said Mr. Malik, “the mil- 
itary operations of the United States 
Government against the Korean peo- 
ple are acts of direct armed aggres- 
sion, and the United States Govern- 
ment is the attacker or, in other 
words, the aggressor.” 

Taking advantage of the absence 
from the Council of two permanent 
members, the U.S.S.R. and China, 
the United States “had forced upon 
the Council a series of illegal and 
scandalous resolutions,” designed to 
cover up its aggression and pro- 
mote the plans of war in Korea and 
the Far East. 

The U.S.S.R. was appealing to 
the United Nations and to the Se- 
curity Council, as the chief interna- 
tional organ for the maintenance of 
peace, to abstain from encouraging 
and concealing United States ag- 
gression in Korea and to adhere 
strongly to the policy of the pacific 
settlement of the Korean question 
and the restoration and maintenance 
of peace. It went without saying that 
the Council could function normally 
and fulfill its functions only with its 
five lawful permanent members, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

India, said Sir B. N. Rau, favored 
all three items proposed. Since its 
recognition of the Chinese People’s 
Republic late in 1949, his Govern- 
ment had endeavored to bring about 
the admission of its representatives 
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to the various organs and agencies 
of the United Nations and to resolve 
the deadlock on this issue. Her atti- 
tude, as Prime Minister Nehru had 
explained in the Indian Parliament, 
“was not intended to condone ag- 
gression or to weaken the authority 
of the United Nations.” It was 
meant to add to its strength and 
moral force and aid in ending a 
dangerous situation. If it had been 
acceptable to all concerned, his Gov- 
ernment would actively have co- 
operated in bringing about a settle- 
ment through the United Nations on 
the basis of the two Council resolu- 
tions it has supported. 


India’s Suggestion 


Concluding, Sir B. N. Rau sug- 
gested that the Council vote item by 
item, and then determine the order 
in which they should be taken. 
Agreeing with this, Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt, suggested closure of 
the debate. 


Mr. Austin said he was in sym- 
pathy with the suggestion and would 
have remained silent except for a 
statement “so virulent and startling 
in its substance as well as in its use 
in violation of all the rules that gov- 
ern the Security Council and in 
derogation of the rights of other 
members of the Council.” 


Mr. Malik’s last statement, charg- 
ing the United States with aggres- 
sion in Korea, contained a new 
slander and expressed a new threat 
and a new provocation. It was a 
statement “against the United Na- 
tions and all the great moral prin- 
ciples for which it stands, and we 
cannot sit by here in silence and al- 
low it to go unanswered.” 


The Korean people were suffer- 
ing irreparable damage and loss, and 
it would take them years to recover 
“from the devastation of this demon 
that has been turned loose on that 
peninsula.” Members of the Coun- 
cil were interested in preserving 
those people and in upholding the 
great principles of the United Na- 
tions. 


The President had made use of his 
office to talk about a matter that was 
out of order at a time when the sons 
of Members of the organization were 
in Korea “under the flags of their 
own nationalities and countries and 
fighting also under the blue and 
white banner of the United Na- 
tions,” said Mr. Austin, “and while 
we in the Security Council have in- 
troduced a resolution that would aid 





and help them to bring to an end 
the devastation that is going on 
there.” 

Mr. Malik’s “propaganda” state- 
ment rested on a “total and un- 
abashed perversion of the facts,” as 
attested by the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea and the voluntary 
support given to the Council’s action 
by 53 Member states. The matters 
before the Council were too tragic 
and real to be served by propa- 
gandistic distortions “properly refer- 
red to here yesterday as ‘upside-down 
language,’” Mr. Austin declared. In 
any case, his Government saw no 
need and felt no desire to attempt 
“to fill with any more words the 
immense abyss which lies between 
the statements of the representative 
of the Soviet Union Government and 
the facts of this situation as they are 
known the world over and as they 
were reported by a United Nations 
Commission.” 

The “hysterical speech” of the 
preceding speaker, Mr. Malik re- 
plied, was made “for the purpose of 
blackmail.” If the attempted black- 
mail was aimed at the U.S.S.R. and 
its representative, then it was futile. 
The facts and arguments he had 
stated as a member of the Council, 
and not as President, had not been 
refuted by the United States repre- 
sentative. 

The U.S.S.R. representative, said 
Mr. Chauvel, of France, had at- 
tempted to dissociate the action of 
the United States from that of the 
United Nations by calling the action 
of American troops in Korea a 
“violent, overt, illegal, and com- 
pletely unjustified attack launched 
by the ruling circles of the United 
States against the people of Korea.” 
This was untrue, for it was not the 
United States Government but the 
Security Council which decided on 
June 25 by nine affirmative votes 
that an act of aggression had taken 
place. By that same decision, it 
called upon all Members to imple- 
ment the resolution it had adopted. 
Thus the responsibility was not solely 
that of the United States, but the 
joint responsibility of the Council as 
a whole. As France had supported 
the June 25 resolution, it repudiated 
the “flagrant manoeuvre” of the 
US.S.R. 

In view of Yugoslavia’s general 
attitude on the Korean question, Mr. 
Bebler announced that he would ab- 
stain from voting on questions in- 
separably linked with that of Korea. 
But he would vote in favor of re- 
taining on the agenda the item on 
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the admission of a representative of 
the People’s Republic of China. The 
admission of that Government’s rep- 
resentatives to the Council and all 
United Nations organs was essential 
for the future of the United Na- 
tions and consequently important for 
peace. 


The Council Vote 


As President, Mr. Malik then 
ruled that the Council would vote 
on the agenda items “in the order 
in which they- were submitted’”— 
first, on the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation; second, on _ peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question; 
and third, on the item proposed by 
the United States representative. This 
ruling was challenged by Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb. After some discussion, the 
Council overruled the President by 
a vote of 2 in favor and 7 against, 
with 2 abstentions. India and the 
U.S.S.R. voted to uphold the ruling. 
Those against were China, Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, Norway, _ the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Egypt and Yugoslavia ab- 
stained. 

By a vote of 8 in favor (China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) and 1 against (U.S. 
S.R.), with 2 abstentions (India and 
Yugoslavia), the Council adopted 


the item submitted by the United 
States on complaint of aggression 
upon the Republic of Korea. 

The Council then rejected the two 
items proposed by the President in 
the provisional agenda. On recogni- 
tion of the representative of the 
People’s Republic of China as the 
representative of China, the vote 
was 5 in favor (India, Norway, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia) and 5 against (China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, and the 
United States), with 1 abstention 
(Egypt). The item on “peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question” was 
rejected by a vote of 3 in favor 
(Egypt, India, and the U.S.S.R.) and 
7 against (China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and the United States), with 
1 abstention (Yugoslavia). 

Before adjourning the meetng, Mr. 
Malik stated that his delegation con- 
sidered the decision of the Council 
“illegal and aimed at preventing dis- 
cussion of a peaceful settlement and 
the restoration of the Security Coun- 
cil to its lawful composition in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Charter—namely, with the participa- 
tion of the fully authorized and ac- 
credited representatives of the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, which is not at present the 
case.” 





VII. Question of Seating 


Korean Representatives 


HEN the Council met again 

on August 4, the President 
declared the two-item agenda voted 
on the previous day adopted. He 
then drew the Council’s attention to 
a new resolution tabled by the U.S. 
S.R. The two points of this proposal 
were to hear the representative of 
the People’s Republic of China and 
“the representatives of the Korean 
people,” on the Korean question, 
and “to put an end to the hostilities 
in the area and at the same time 
to withdraw foreign troops from 
Korea.” 

Dr. Tsiang said that the Council’s 
practice of inviting the representa- 
tive of the Republic of Korea should 
be continued. Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 
of Egypt agreed, pointing out that a 
standing decision to this effect was 
taken by the Council on June 25. 

Thereupon Mr. Malik explained 
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the U.S.S.R. position in this matter. 
The U.S.S.R. regarded events in 
Korea as a domestic conflict between 
two government camps and since 
the termination of hostilities was in- 
volved, both sides participating in 
the military operations should be in- 
vited. In considering peaceful settle- 
ment the Council had always invited 
both parties as in the cases of In- 
donesia, Palestine, and other ques- 
tions. Further, both parties were 
invited regardless of whether they 
were Member states or not, and re- 
gardless of diplomatic recognition. In 
some cases inter-governmental or- 
ganizations such as the Arab Higher 
Committee were invited. The United 
States resolution before the Council 
contained a _ paragraph directed 
against North Korean authorities. It 
would be unfair and inadmissible, if 
the Council wished to end hostilities 


and re-establish and _ strengthen 
peace, not to give due hearing to the 
accused party. When it was a ques- 
tion of sending armies, bombarding, 
and killing the peaceful population, 
said Mr. Malik, it was claimed that 
a war was being waged against 
“North Korean authorities” but the 
same authorities were not admitted to 
the Council to state their case. The 
U.S.S.R., Mr. Malik continued, con- 
sidered this question which con- 
cerned the issue of whether the 
Council was to settle the matter 
peacefully or allow hostilities to con- 
tinue, to be one of substance. To 
treat such questions as procedural 
was wrong and contrary to the 
Charter. 

The regular order of business 
should be followed in this case as in 
all others, said Mr. Austin, and the 
Council should not be “confronted 
every little while with some devia- 
tion from it, some novelty.” The 
draft resolution went entirely beyond 
the agenda and the business before 
the Council. The first business in 
the regular order was to invite the 
representative of the Republic of 
Korea to the table. It was the Presi- 
dent’s duty to do so. 

Mr. Austin drew attention to the 
following phrase in the draft resolu- 
tion: “and also to hear representa- 
tives of the Korean people.” Who 
represented the Korean people. The 
asked. The Republic of Korea had 
been declared by the United Nations 
to be the only Government that 
represents the Korean people. The 
United Nations Commission § on 
Korea had reported the failure of its 
efforts to obtain access to the North 
or any response from the authorities 
there. At each ser-ion the General 
Assembly had declined to seat the 
representative of the North Korean 
regime on the very ground that this 
regime had not availed itself of the 
United Nations Commission. This 
was before the aggression. The 
North Korean regime was now in 
contempt of the Assembly resolution 
and was defying the Council’s deci- 
sions, being engaged in hostilities 
against the latter’s authority. In the 
view of the United States Govern- 
ment, the North Korean regime 
should not be invited to sit at the 
table. 


Two Questions Not Linked 


The U.S.S.R. resolution linked 
two questions which should be kept 
apart and voted on separately, said 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb. In accordance 
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with the Council’s usual practice, 
the representative of South Korea 
should be invited to the table. Once 
the Council had decided to invite a 
representative, the President always 
invited him at subsequent meetings 
and the Council had never objected. 
Both parties to a dispute had nor- 
mally been represented at the table 
when the dispute was under discus- 
sion. But the North Koreans by their 
refusal to obey the injunctions of the 
United Nations put themselves in a 
state of hostilities with the United 
Nations itself. After all that had 
happened, it would be impossible to 
allow a North Korean representative 
to come to the table and “argue, as 
he undoubtedly would, that his au- 
thorities were quite in order to resist 
the injunction of the Security Coun- 
cil—that they were victims of ag- 
gression, and so on.” He did not say 
that they should be forever excluded, 
but they should not be invited until 
they had “by their behavior, as it 
were, put themselves right with the 
United Nations.” 

The preceding President, Mr. 
Malik pointed out, had invited the 
South Korean representative to the 
table after saying “if there are no 
objections. . . .” The U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation objected, and it was his duty 
to place the question before the 
Council for discussion and decision. 


Previous Decisions 


Mr. Chauvel recalled that at the 
June 25 meeting a proposal to invite 
the representative of North Korea 
had been rejected by 6 to 1, with 3 
abstentions. 

Sir B. N. Rau recalled that he was 
President on June 25 when the 
Council had invited the South 
Korean representative to the table. 
The Council could, if it chose, undo 
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that decision. But, if not undone, 
that decision stood, so that the ques- 
tion really was whether that invita- 
tion should now be cancelled. If the 
question were taken up, it would 
have to be in that form. On the 
question of inviting “representatives 
of the Korean people,” did the phrase 
mean the same thing as “North 
Korean authorities?” If so, the 
Council would be inviting the repre- 
sentatives of those whom it had al- 
ready pronounced guilty of aggres- 
sion and against whom military 
operations were proceeding under 
resolutions which India had sup- 
ported. If “Korean people” meant 
somebody else, how were their repre- 
sentatives to be selected and by 
whom accredited? As the proposal 
involved important and _ difficult 
questions, he would not vote on the 
matter until he had asked his Gov- 
ernment’s instructions. 

Mr. Sunde agreed that a proposal 
to change the decision of June 25 
would have to be passed by a ma- 
jority and Sir Gladwyn Jebb later 
amended his proposal for separate 
votes to read that the first vote should 
be on a reversal of the June 25 deci- 
sion. 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey asked the 
President what was meant by “repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people.” In 
what form should they be invited? 
As for inviting a representative of 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
only government Egypt recognized 
was the Nationalist Government of 
China, and he would vote against in- 
viting the representative of a govern- 
ment, “or a so-called government,” 
which Egypt did not recognize. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


Mr. Malik replied that authorities 
existed both in South and North 





Korea capable of sending accredited 
representatives to the meetings of the 
Council to answer questions. Since 
June 25, the Secretary-General had 
repeatedly addressed himself to the 
North Korean authorities and re- 
ceived answers. On the matter of 
Egypt’s non-recognition of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Mr. Malik 
observed that not all members of the 
Council maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions with each other; yet all met 
and discussed various matters. The 
question of diplomatic recognition 
and that of an invitation to partic- 
ipate in the Council’s meetings in 
consideration of matters on the 
agenda were two entirely different 
questions. 

In answer to a specific question on 
whether it was proposed to invite 
a representative of the “authorities 
in North Korea,” Mr. Malik declared 
that it was not a question of titles or 
description. An internal struggle had 
divided the Korean people into two 
warring camps. The Council should 
hear both sides, and it was for it to 
decide on the form of the invitations 
to the “representatives of the North- 
ern authorities and the representa- 
tives of the Southern authorities.” 

The Council’s decision to invite 
the South Korean representative to 
the table could not be regarded as 
permanent by the U.S.S.R., which 
had raised objections to inviting only 
him because this was unjust. More- 
over, this decision had been taken, 
as others on Korea, when the Coun- 
cil was illegally constituted—that is, 
without the participation of two 
permanent members, China and the 
U.S.S.R. 

It had been alleged, Mr. Malik 
concluded, that the North Korean 
authorities had refused to comply 
with the United Nations decision. In 
his view, this assertion was invalid 
as there had been no legal decision 
by the United Nations, for the deci- 
sions adopted were not in accord- 
ance with the Charter. The North 
Korean authorities regarded the mat- 
ter in this way. They had another 
and extremely important legal argu- 
ment. They had not been heard in 
the Council, and attempts were being 
made to keep them from the table 
where they might be heard on the 
question of what was going on in 
Korea and who was the aggressor 
there. (For further responses from 
Governments, see page 173). 
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Review of Trusteeship Council Session 


HE Trusteeship Council com- 

pleted its seventh session at Lake 
Success on July 21, having dealt 
with the question of an international 
regime for Jerusalem, the unification 
of the Ewe peoples in West Africa, 
the annual reports on six Trust Ter- 
ritories and a record number of peti- 
tions. 

More than half of the session’s 
thirty meetings were devoted to the 
annual reports, reviewing the posi- 
tion in such widely separated regions 
as Western Samoa, New Guinea, 
Nauru, the Marshalls, Marianas, and 
Caroline Islands in the Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific, and the two 
Togolands. After debate, the Coun- 
cil drew up its own conclusions and 
recommendations on each Territory. 
(See page 158 for summary of 
Council’s recommendations. Reviews 
of the six reports and the Council’s 
debates appeared in the BULLETIN 
issues of June 15, July 1, July 15, 
and August 1.) 

The Council also took action on 
a number of routine matters, includ- 
ing a revision of its provisional ques- 
tionnaire, and arrangements for the 
despatch of a Visiting Mission to 
East African territories early in 
1951. 


Jerusalem Statute 


In compliance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 
9, 1949, requesting the Trusteeship 
Council to draft, approve, and pro- 
ceed with the implementation of a 
Statute placing Jerusalem under a 
permanent international regime, the 
Council on April 4, 1950, approved 
a draft Statute. It asked its Presi- 
dent, Roger Garreau of France, to 
transmit the text to the two states 
now occupying Jerusalem, and re- 
quested the full co-operation of the 
two Governments. 

When the Council took up the 
matter again at the recently con- 
cluded session, Mr. Garreau reported 
that Jordan had not replied to his 
invitation to discuss implementation. 
Israel had communicated certain 
new proposals concerning the Holy 
Places which he had transmitted to 
the Council as an annex to his report. 
Mr. Garreau concluded by saying 
that the results of his negotiations 
had been “disappointing” and that 
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the implementation of the Statute 
would seem to be “seriously com- 
promised under present conditions.” 


The Council on June 14, by a vote 
of 9 in favor and 1 against (Iraq), 
with 1 abstention (Philippines), 
adopted a Franco-Belgian resolution. 
After recalling the effort made by 
its President and the fact that neither 
Jordan nor Israel was prepared to 
collaborate in the implementation of 
the Statute, the resolution submitted 
to the General Assembly a report 
containing the findings of the Coun- 
cil, the text of the Statute, the report 
of Mr. Garreau, and the reply of the 
Government of Israel, with its new 
proposals. 


Eweland Problem 


The Council took action on the 
problem of the Ewes, a tribe of about 
one million people in West Africa, 
at present distributed between the 
Trust Territories of British- and 
French-administered Togoland and 
the Gold Coast colony, who wish to 
be united under a single administra- 
tion. Arising from a series of peti- 
tions, the Eweland problem was in- 
vestigated on the spot last winter by 
the Council’s Visiting Mission which 
submitted a special report to the 
Council’s sixth session. This warned 
that the Ewe question has now at- 
tained “the force and dimensions of 
a nationalistic movement,” and that 
a solution must be found in the 
interests of peace and stability. 


At this session the Council con- 
sidered the Mission’s report, the 
views presented by the two Adminis- 
tering Authorities, and oral state- 
ments by indigenous spokesmen from 
both British and French Togoland. 

Sylvanus Olympio, of the All-Ewe 
Conference, said that the only real 
and final solution was unification 
under a single administration. Anglo- 
French proposals for easing the re- 
striction of movement between the 
two Togolands would not represent 
a solution. The Ewes’ wish for unifi- 
cation was no mere frontier problem, 
but the natural desire of one million 
people to be unified. These views 
were endorsed by the spokesman of 
the Togoland Union and the Natural 
Rulers of Togoland. On the other 
hand, Pedro Olympio, the representa- 
tive of the Togoland Progress Party 


(French Togoland) opposed unifica- 
tions, stating that his party stood for 
closer co-operation between the peo- 
ple and the Administering Authority 
and movement towards autonomy. 

In a joint statement, France and 
the United Kingdom took the posi- 
tion that the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants must be ascertained fully. They 
planned therefore to enlarge the 
Consultative Commission for Togo- 
land Affairs, increasing indigenous 
representation on a body whose value 
the Visiting Mission had recognized. 
This decision was in no way intended 
to delay a solution. 

After a full debate the Council 
adopted a resolution asking the two 
Authorities to inform the Council at 
its next session what had been done 
and to submit a progress report on 
the deliberations of the expanded 
Consultative Commission. It noted 
that the Commission would make a 
detailed study of all representations 
and was not precluded from recom- 
mendations for unification of any 
parts of the Territories. In addition, 
the resolution recommended that the 
Administering Authorities should 
take measures to ensure that, pend- 
ing a definite settlement, the common 
traits and traditions of the Ewe peo- 
ple are preserved. The resolution, 
submitted by the United States and 
Argentina, was adopted by 8 votes 
to 2, with one abstention. An 
amendment by Iraq, China and the 
Philippines was rejected by 8 votes 
to 3. This would have recommended 
that the Administering Authorities, 
in consultation with each other, with 
the Ewe people, and with other in- 
habitants of Eweland, should take 
steps to achieve unification. 


Other Petitions 


Altogether, the Council at its 
seventh session examined 217 peti- 
tions, of which 143 had been re- 
ceived by the Visiting Mission to 
West Africa and subsequently trans- 
mitted to the Council. A total of 
140 related to the unification of the 
Ewes, 43 of which also raised gen- 
eral questions concerning either To- 
goland under British or Togoland 
under French administration. Many 
other individual petitions contained 
personal appeals from inhabitants 
of the West African Trust Terri- 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS IN SIX TRUST TERRO 


Annual reports on six Trust Territories were examined by 
the Trusteeship Council during the session which ended at 
Lake Success on July 21. Four were on Territories in the 
Pacific area: Western Samoa, New Guinea, Nauru, and the 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory. The others covered the West 
African Territories of British- and French-administered Togo- 
land. The following are the main points from the Council’s 
conclusions on each Territory and its recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities: 


1. WESTERN SAMOA (New Zealand administration)—The 
Council commended the Administering Authority on progress 
in the Territory, and for fulfiling its obligations under the 
Trusteeship Agreement. Recommendations included: intensi- 
fied recruitment of doctors and other medical personnel; 
introduction of elementary social and labor legislation; closer 
co-ordination between government and mission schools; 
progressive introduction of reforms leading to universal 
suffrage. 


2. New GUINEA (Australian administration)—The Coun- 
cil found that much remains to be done in developing a “back- 
ward territory” and recommended that the Administration 
quicken political, economic, social, and educational progress. 
It recommended granting a distinct national status to the 
people and introduction of suffrage; an increase in the number 
of village councils, and utilization of resources through local 
industries designed to raise the living standards and make the 
Territory self-supporting. Other recommendations included: 
increased minimum wages, extended health services, and 
development of teacher-training facilities. 


3. NAuRU (Australian administration)\—The Council 
commended the Administration for its plans to reconstitute 
the Territory’s Council of Chiefs and invited it to transform 
this body into a real organ of self-government. Reiterating 
previous recommendations, it suggested studies to determine 
whether Nauru will remain habitable when phosphate de- 
posits are exhausted, or whether the population will have to 
be moved. Further steps to raise living standards, increase 
minimum wages, improve health and educational services, 
and provide better facilities for travel to other islands were 
also recommended. 


4. PACIFIC ISLANDS TRUST TERRITORY (United States 
administration)\—The Administration was congratulated on 
“substantial progress” in all fields, an achievement regarded 
as all the more notable because of the scattered nature of the 
Territory and the relatively short time it has been administered 
by the United States. Consideration should be given to estab- 
lishing the seat of government within the Territory, and the 
Council recommended continued efforts to diversify the 
economy. Hopes were expressed for the enactment of organic 
legislation, including a definition of the inhabitants’ legal 
status. 






















5 TOGOLAND (British) administration)—The Council 
urged continued development of all representative organs, 
particularly in the Northern Section. The appointment of a 
Select Committee to plan constitutional reform was welcomed, 
Other recommendations included: immediate measures to 
prepare the people for universal suffrage; improvement of 
communications and agricultural production; examination 
of the possibility of assistance under the expanded Technical 
Assistance program; the abolition of corporal punishment; 
increase in medical officers and health services; expansion of 
teacher-training, secondary and higher education. 


6. TOGOLAND (French administration)—-The Administra- 
tion was urged to continue steps toward universal suffrage 
and speed democratic developments. The Council recom. 
mended an intensive land reclamation program, a review of 
the problem of population pressure; increased participation 
by the people in economic co-operatives; an intensified water- 
development program; expansion of the fishing industry; 
enactment of a labor code; and improvement in the status of 
women. While commending progress in health services, the 
Council felt that more African medical personnel should be 
trained, educational services widened, and local languages 
used in mass education. 




















tories which involved such matters 
as disputes over land rights and re- 
quests for help in the education of 
indigenous students. The only peti- 
tion not from an African Territory 
was that of a resident of Melbourne, 
Australia, regarding general ques- 
tions in New Guinea. 

Following the procedure adopted 
at its sixth session, the Council set 
up an ad hoc Committee on Peti- 
tions which completed the necessary 
groundwork and then submitted re- 
ports to the full Council, with rec- 
ommendations. This Committee, 
consisting of the representatives of 
Belgium, Philippines, China, the 
Dominican Republic, New Zealand, 
and the United States, submitted 
eight reports on petitions which were 
then approved by the Council sub- 
stantially as presented. 

A typical personal claim submit- 
ted was that of James Toe, a British 
Togoland resident, who complained 
of the non-payment of allotment 
money to his wife. The Council de- 
cided that no action was called for 
on this petition, since the merits of 
the claim could be determined in the 
local courts and any redress to which 
the petitioner might be entitled could 
thus be secured. 

A petition from Mathias Mbongue 
Mingyangadou, a resident of the 
French - administered Cameroons, 
concerned a long standing dispute 
between the petitioner and the Ad- 
ministration over the legal title to 
certain lands. The Council, after 
noting the statement of the special 
representative of the Administering 
Authority, decided to inform the 
petitioner that he could have the 
question of his title decided by fol- 
lowing the normal procedure laid 
down by the laws of the Territory. 

Many petitions were submitted by 
organizations or groups of people. 
For instance, the women teachers 
of British Togoland complained of 
the lack of educational facilities for 
girls, and of the inadequacy of medi- 
cal care for pregnant women and 
nursing mothers. The Council ex- 
pressed the hope that the Adminis- 
tering Authority would provide fur- 
ther educational services for girls, 
that it would redouble its efforts to 
improve the medical facilities, and 
that it would devote special atten- 
tion to the development of medical 
care for pregnant women and nurs- 
ing mothers. 

The weavers of Amedzofe, a 
township in British Togoland, peti- 
tioned for assistance to their in- 
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dustry. In this case the Council drew 
the petitioners’ attention to the ob- 
servations of the Administering Au- 
thority in the Council’s examination 
of the British Togoland report (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. LX, no. 3) to the 
effect that attempts had been made 
to revive the weaving industry. The 
Council also expressed the hope that 
the Administration would continue 
to encourage the Amedzofe weavers. 


Comprehensive Resolutions 


With regard to 21 questions of a 
general character raised by other 
petitioners from British Togoland 
the Council adopted a single com- 
prehensive resolution. This informed 
the petitioners that the general ques- 
tions raised in their petitions would 
be examined by the Council in its 
annual review of conditions in the 
Territory. The resolution also in- 
vited the Secretary-General to furnish 
the petitioners with the recommenda- 
tions already adopted by the Coun- 
cil, together with other relevant 
documents. The questions raised in 
this group of petitions touched on 
such matters as the inadequacy of 
roads and railways, postal and tele- 
phone services, medical and educa- 
tional facilities, and of general social 
advancement in the Territory. A 
similar comprehensive _ resolution 
was adopted by the Council concern- 
ing sixteen questions of a general 
character raised in 26 petitions from 
French-administered Togoland. 

The sole petition which did not 
concern the West African Territories 
was submitted by Mrs. Jane Wallace, 
of Melbourne, and concerned the 
treatment of indigenous inhabitants 
in New Guinea, the use of their 
land, their work in clearing up ex- 
plosives, the levying of the head tax, 
prices paid for their produce, and 
their education. The Council de- 
cided that no action was called for 
on the question of clearing up ex- 
plosives, and informed the petitioner 
that the other general questions 
raised would be examined in con- 
nection with the annual reports on 
the Territory. The Council also drew 
the petitioner’s attention to recom- 
mendations made at its seventh ses- 
sion regarding taxation and educa- 
tional advancement in New Guinea. 


Administrative Unions 


The Council took action on the 
question of administrative unions be- 
tween Trust Territories and neigh- 


boring colonial areas. This question 
was rooted in a General Assembly 
resolution of last November which 
stated that administrative, fiscal, or 
customs unions should in no sense 
compromise the evolution of any 
Trust Territory toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. The As- 
sembly asked the Council to submit 
a special report in 1950 and at its 
Geneva session, the Council decided 
that the Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions should study the prob- 
lem and report its findings to the 
seventh session. 

On July 17 the Council considered 
and noted a 95-page report of the 
Committee on Administrative Unions 
and approved a recommended draft 
resolution to establish a Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative 
Unions. This body will “regularly 
examine the operation of administra- 
tive unions and report to the Coun- 
cil at each session on any union in 
which a Trust Territory under re- 
view participates.” 

The report and recommendations 
contained in the resolution relate to 
the following Trust Territories and 
the administrative unions involved: 
British - administered Cameroons, 
Tanganyika and Togoland, and their 
unions with Nigeria, Kenya and 
Uganda, and the Gold Coast respec- 
tively; Australian-administered New 
Guinea and its union with Papua; 
and Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi and its union with the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


Reports of Visiting Mission to 
West Africa 


The Council recalled that during 
its sixth and seventh sessions it had 
taken the observations and conclu- 
sions of its Visiting Mission to West 
Africa in formulating its own con- 
clusions and recommendations on the 
Territories concerned. The Council, 
the resolution stated, would continue 
to do this in future examinations. 
It therefore invited the Administering 
Authorities to give most careful con- 
sideration to the Visiting Mission’s 
report as well as to the comments 
made thereon by the members of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


Agreements for Visiting 
Mission to East Africa 

The Council agreed that a Visiting 
Mission will go next year to the 


Trust Territories of Tanganyika un- 
der British administration, Ruanda- 
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Urundi under Belgian administra- 
tion, and Somaliland under Italian 
administration. The Mission will 
consist of four members of the Coun- 
cil and six members of the United 
Nations Secretariat. It will stay in 
the Territories for about three 
months and an additional month will 
be used at Lake Success to draft its 
report to the Council. The estimated 
cost of the Mission is $63,550. It 
is understood that the visit to Somali- 
land under Italian administration will 
depend finally upon the General As- 
sembly’s approval of the draft Trus- 
teeship Agreement for that Territory 
(see below). 


Report on Somaliland 


Last November the General As- 
sembly decided that former Italian 
Somaliland would become an inde- 
pendent sovereign state ten years 
after the General Assembly has ap- 
proved a Trusteeship Agreement for 
the Territory, and that in the interim 
period it would be administered by 
Italy as a Trust Territory. 

The Assembly directed the Council 
to “negotiate with the Administering 
Authority the draft of a Trusteeship 
Agreement for submission to the 
General Assembly . . . not later than 
the fifth regular session.” At its 
session in Geneva the Council adop- 
ted unanimously the definitive text 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, to- 
gether with an annex containing a 
Declaration of Constitutional Prin- 
ciples, 

At this session the Council adop- 
ted a special report to the General 
Assembly concerning the special task 
entrusted to it. The report transmits 
to the Assembly the draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement and Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles. The Trus- 
teeship Agreement, under which Italy 
has been provisionally administering 
the Territory since April, now re- 
quires the final approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Human Rights 


The Council considered a resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social 
Council concerning violations of the 
full enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. This resolu- 
tion requested the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to consider the advisability of 
keeping the Economic and Social 
Council informed of such violations 
as may come to the notice of the 
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Trusteeship Council. The Council 
adopted a United States resolution 
which notes, with appreciation, the 
objectives sought in the Economic 
and Social Council’s resolution and 
recalls the actions taken by both the 
Councils under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 91 of the Charter, to establish 
arrangements for co-operation in 
matters of common concern. 


Report to Security Council 


All functions of the United Na- 
tions relating to Trust Territories in 
Strategic areas are exercised by the 
Security Council. But, under the 
Charter, the Security Council avails 
itself of the assistance of the Trus- 
teeship Council in matters relating 
to political, economic, social, and 
educational questions in Trust Terri- 
tories in such areas. On the basis 
of the annual report of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 
1949, relating to these matters in 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory, 
the Trusteeship Council adopted a 
report for submission to the Security 
Council. 


Revision of Provisional 
Questionnaire 


A provisional questionnaire was 
approved by the Council at its first 
regular session to serve as the basis 
for the preparation of annual reports 
by the Administering Authorities. 
This provisional questionnaire con- 
sists of 247 questions covering the 
political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational fields. 

At this session the Council set up 
a four-member Committee, com- 
posed of Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic, the United Kingdom, and 
Iraq, to revise the questionnaire in 
order to eliminate duplications and 
ambiguities. The Committee will 
take into account all comments and 
suggestions made by the Council’s 
own members, by the Economic and 
Social Council and its Commissions, 
by the specialized agencies, by Mem- 
ber states in the General Assembly, 
and by the Secretariat. 


Nutrition in Trust Territories 


The Council approved without 
vote a resolution proposed by Ar- 
gentina on the improvement of 
nutrition in Trust Territories. The 
resolution, as amended by Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
the United States, and Iraq, recog- 


nized that dietary deficiencies con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to the so- 
cial and economic development of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Terri- 
tories. It noted that studies have 
been undertaken regarding new and 
economical methods for ameliorat- 
ing such deficiencies. 

The resolution invited the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to continue 
to explore, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies and with com- 
petent scientific bodies, the possi- 
bility of utilizing and expanding the 
latest scientific methods in the im- 
provement of nutritional standards. 


Use of United Nations Flag 


Almost the last question dealt with 
by the Council concerned the use of 
the United Nations flag in all Trust 
Territories. In its resolution of last 
November the General Assembly 
recommended that the United Na- 
tions flag be flown in all Trust Ter- 
ritories. Taking up this question at 
its sixth session, the Council rejected 
a joint Philippine-Chinese draft 
resolution which endorsed the As- 
sembly’s proposal, after a successive 
tie vote of 5 in favor and 5 against. 
The subject was introduced again on 
July 21, when a joint Chinese-Iraqi- 
Philippine resolution was adopted by 
6 votes in favor to 2 against (Bel- 
gium and Australia), with 3 absten- 
tions (Argentina, United Kingdom 
and New Zealand). As adopted, the 
resolution recommended to the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned 
that the United Nations flag be flown 
over all Trust Territories side by side 
with that of the Adminstration, and 
with the territorial flag if there 
should be one, it being understood 
that the Administering Authorities 
“have latitude to handle any prac- 
tical difficulties of administration 
which this recommendation might 
create.” The Council requested the 
Secretary-General to furnish a copy 
of the resolution to the Italian Gov- 
ernment, in view of its assumption 
of the administration of former 
Italian Somaliland. 


Venue of Next Session 


The Council asked the Secretary- 
General to make a meeting place 
available in New York for its ses- 
sion next January. Should this prove 
impossible the Council decided to 
call a special autumn session to re- 
consider the question. 
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President Sees “Steady Development” 


In Work of the Trusteeship Council 


by MAX HENRIQUEZ-URENA 


President of the Trusteeship Council and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the Dominican Republic to the United Nations 


HE work of the Trusteeship 

Council is developing steadily 
every day both in volume and in the 
results achieved. Today, after more 
than three years of work, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the operation of the 
Trusteeship System. 

The essential purpose of the Trus- 
teeship System is, of course, to pre- 
pare non-self-governing peoples for 
the achievement of self-government 
—either autonomy or complete inde- 
pendence. The System is now going 
through a process of evolution 
toward the perfection which would 
make it possible to realize its objec- 
tives in the best possible way. 

A Trusteeship Agreement drafted 
earlier this year in Geneva constitutes 
an eloquent proof of that evolution- 
ary process. The agreement, the 
draft of which was prepared by the 
ad hoc Committee on Somaliland on 
which I had the honor of serving as 
Chairman, contains two important 
innovations which may well be prec- 
edents for the future. It provides 
for a Consultative Council composed 
of representatives of three nations to 
advise Italy, the administering power, 
in the discharge of its duties toward 
Somaliland, formerly an Italian col- 
ony; and it contains a declaration of 
constitutional principles guaranteeing 
the rights of the inhabitants and pro- 
viding for the establishment of in- 
stitutions designed to ensure the 
inauguration and development of full 
self-government. 

The report on this agreement was 
approved at the session of the Trus- 
teeship Council which ended last 
month at Lake Success, and has 
been submitted to the General As- 
sembly. 

The Council’s complex task of 
examining reports on the Trust Terri- 
tories is being performed in an effi- 
cient manner. Year after year, the 
Council studies and discusses the re- 
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ports which administering powers 
submit on the Territories placed in 
their trust and carefully examines 
the hundreds of petitions from both 
individuals and groups. The Trus- 
teeship Council, therefore, is en- 
trusted with a task of deep human 
significance in which it is in touch 
with not only a diversity of institu- 
tions in Trust Territories but also 
with individuals themselves. These 
individuals very often exercise their 
right of petition to deal with human 
problems close to their daily lives. 

The large number of petitions re- 
ceived each year may perhaps over- 
load the Council’s work schedule, 
but we must recognize that the very 
fact that the right of petition exists 
and can be freely exercised is one 
of the noblest aspects of the Trustee- 
ship System. Furthermore, the send- 
ing of the Visiting Missions to the 
Trust Territories has been accomp- 
lished according to schedule, and 
now, following the recent report of a 
mission which travelled to the islands 
of the Pacific, each of the Trust 
Territories has been visited by a 
group representing the Trusteeship 
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Council. Somaliland is the Territory 
which has not yet been visited. A 
mission tentatively approved by the 
Council for next year would also 
visit Somaliland, which will not offi- 
cially become a Trust Territory until 
the General Assembly approves the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 


Spirit of Collaboration 


During the seventh session, the 
Council examined reports from six 
Trust Territories. It had already 
completed its work on the examina- 
tion of the reports on other Terri- 
tories earlier this year, at Geneva. 
I must express my sincere satisfaction 
with the spirit of collaboration which 
prevailed in the Council during the 
examination of reports. The delega- 
tions from non-administering na- 
tions and those from the countries 
which do administer Trust Territor- 
ies worked together without major 
disagreements and without indulging 
in bitter debates. The results could 
not have been more fruitful or more 
effective for the people of the Terri- 
tories under discussion. 
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Other questions tackled by the 
Council during its recent session in- 
cluded the adoption of two resolu- 
tions growing out of recommenda- 
tions made by the General Assembly 
last year. One of these deals with 
administrative unions between Trust 
Territories and other Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories administered by 
the same administering power, and 
with the safeguards deemed necessary 
for the preservation of a separate 
status of the Trust Territories and 
for the full exercise of Council’s 
supervisory functions. The other 
involves the use of the United Na- 
tions’ flag in Trust Territories, side 
by side with the flag of the admin- 
istering power and that of the Ter- 
ritory, if there is one. 

The Council, at the beginning of 
its session, had to deal with the 


difficult problem of an International 
Statute for Jerusalem. The Council 
was instructed to draft a Statute for 
Jerusalem, approve it, and carry it 
out. When the Statute had been 
drafted and approved at the Coun- 
cil’s session at Geneva, its Presi- 
dent, Roger Garreau of France, on 
behalf of the Council, requested the 
co-operation, in the implementation 
of the Statute, of Israel and Jordan, 
the two countries which occupy the 
area of Jerusalem. Israel suggested 
modifications which would have 
affected the essence of the Statute. 
Jordan did not reply. Lacking ma- 
terial means to enforce the Statute, 
the Council, at its last session, de- 
cided to refer the case to the General 
Assembly with a complete and de- 
tailed report on the situation so that 
the latter could make the decisions 
it may consider appropriate. 


Without doubt, this year has been 
of most intense work for the Trus- 
teeship Council. In addition to the 
study of the situation in Trust Terri- 
tories and actions taken as a result 
of various resolutions of the General 
Assembly, the Council had to deal 
with problems of unusual impor- 
tance. These include the prepara- 
tion, discussion, and approval of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the for- 
mer Italian colony of Somaliland and 
the drafting and approval of a 
Statute for Jerusalem. Both of these 
significant items had been referred 
for action to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil by the General Assembly. 

There is, therefore, nothing vain in 
the affirmation which I made at the 
beginning of this article. The Trus- 
teeship Council is indeed attaining a 
wider range and covering a larger 
field every day. 


Court’s Answer on Two Treaty Questions 


N July 18 the International 

Court of Justice gave its an- 
swer to two further questions put to 
it by the General Assembly on the 
interpretation of peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. 

The issue arose out of the As- 
sembly discussions of last October 
on charges of the violations of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms by the three countries. The 
peace treaties with the three coun- 
tries provided for settlement of dis- 
putes by commissions of three mem- 
bers, one representing each party 
and the other chosen by agreement 
between them or nominated by the 
Secretary-General. 

After lengthy discussions on the 
question, the Assembly addresed four 
questions to the International Court, 
the first two of which were answered 
by the Court in an advisory opinion 
given on March 30. The Court de- 
cided that disputes existed to which 
the relevant articles of the peace 
treaties were applicable and that the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania were obligated to carry 
out these provisions. 

The Assembly resolution had di- 
rected that the Court’s opinion 
should be referred to the three coun- 
tries and that if they failed to nomi- 
nate members of the commissions 
within a period of 30 days there- 
after, then two further questions 
were to be put to the Court. The 
first asked whether the Secretary- 
General was empowered by the terms 
of the peace treaties to appoint a 
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member to the commission notwith- 
standing the non-compliance of the 
other parties to nominate. Would a 
commission so composed, a com- 
mission of two members, one nomi- 
nated by a party to the dispute and 
the other nominated by the Secre- 
tary-General, be competent to make 
a definite and binding decision? 

On the failure of the three coun- 
tries to conform with the Court’s 
answer of the first two questions 
within a 30-day period, the Court 
considered these two further ques- 
tions and rendered its opinion on 
July 18. It decided that the Secre- 
tary-General was not authorized to 
appoint a member of the commission 
in the circumstances. It was accord- 
ingly unnecessary to answer the last 
question. 

Two Judges, Judge John E. Read 
(Canada) and Judge José P. de Bar- 
ros e Azevedo (Brazil) dissented. 
Judge Read pointed out that on the 
decision of the Court depended the 
efforts of the United Nations to pre- 
serve human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in the countries involved. 

However, the majority of the 
Court took the view that a commis- 
sion consisting of two members is 
not the kind of commission for 
which the treaties have provided. 
“The opposition of the Commis- 
sioner of the only party represented 
could prevent a Commission so con- 
stituted from reaching any decision 
whatever. Such a Commission could 
only decide by unanimity, whereas 


the disputed clause provides that ‘the 
decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be the 
decision of the Commission and 
shall be accepted by the parties as 
definitive and binding.’ Nor would 
the decisions of a Commission of two 
members, one of whom is appointed 
by one party only, have the same 
degree of moral authority as those 
of a three-member Commission. In 
every respect, the result would be 
contrary to the letter as well as the 
spirit of the Treaties.” 

The Court said that “it is clear 
that refusal to fulfil a treaty obliga- 
tion involves international responsi- 
bility.” It then proceeded to point 
out that: 

“Nevertheless, such a refusal can- 
not alter the conditions contemplated 
in the Treaties for the exercise by 
the Secretary-General of his power 
of appointment. These conditions 
are not present in this case, and 
their absence is not made good by 
the fact that it is due to the breach 
of a treaty obligation. The failure 
of machinery for settling disputes by 
reason of the practical impossibility 
of creating the Commission provided 
for in the Treaties is one thing; in- 
ternational responsibility is another. 
The breach of a treaty obligation 
cannot be remedied by creating a 
Commission which is not the kind of 
Commission contemplated by the 
Treaties. It is the duty of the Court 
to interpret the Treaties, not to re- 
vise them.” 
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What Is a Treaty? Law Commission, 


Discussing Draft, Seeks an Answer 


HAT is a “treaty?” In ordinary 

usage treaties are understood 
to be agreements between two or 
more states. They cover important 
matters and are negotiated carefully. 
Violation of a treaty is a charge re- 
sented by most states, their reply 
generally being either that there was 
no treaty or that it had not been 
violated or that the other party had 
already broken it. Few speak about 
scraps of paper and when they do, 
like Kaiser Wilhelm, they generally 
get into a great deal of trouble. 

Even so casual a sketch of popular 
ideas on the subject is enough to 
prove the importance of precise and 
authoritative rules of law on treaties. 
The International Law Commission, 
recognizing this need at its very first 
session, appointed one of its eminent 
members, James L. Brierly, to draft 
a Convention on the Law of Treat- 
ies. At its recently concluded session 
in Geneva, the Commission discussed 
Professor Brierly’s draft. Several 
days were devoted to the subject but 
so important are the issues raised 
that the discussion had to be both 
partial and tentative, the intention 
of the Commission being to sketch 
members’ reactions in order to guide 
the rapporteur in revising the draft 
for the next session. 


Definition of Treaty 


The first of the eleven articles in 
Professor Brierly’s draft answered 
the question “What is a treaty?” with 
these words: “A treaty is an agree- 
ment recorded in writing between 
two or more states or international 
organizations which establishes a re- 
lation under international law _be- 
tween the parties thereto.” This, the 
rapporteur cautioned, was not in- 
tended as an independent definition 
but a formula intended to indicate 
the scope of the draft convention. 


However, the concept of a treaty 
as an agreement recorded in writing 
was immediately challenged by 
Gilberto Amado. The consensus 
brought the treaty into existence— 
but the treaty itself was the formal 
instrument which recorded the con- 
ditions of agreement. He preferred 
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the definition of the draft convention 
prepared in 1935 under the auspices 
of the Harvard Law School—gen- 
erally referred to as the Harvard 
Draft—which defined a treaty as “A 
formal instrument of agreement by 
which two or more states establish 
or seek to establish a relation under 
international law between  them- 
selves.” 

Ricardo J. Alfaro pointed out that 
there were treaties which did not 
establish relations, but modified, reg- 
ulated, or even extinguished them. 
Not all relations in international law 
were covered by treaties, Roberto 
Cordova argued, such as relations 
arising out of a modus vivendi. The 
definition was incomplete, he said, 
because it did not bring in the idea 
of creating legal obligations between 
the parties. J. P. A. Francois pointed 
out that not all relations set down in 
writing—such as an agreement to 
accredit diplomatic agents—could be 
regarded as treaties; hence it must 
be specified that treaties established 
relations in public international law. 
Jesus Maria Yepes regretted the “ex- 
treme vagueness” of the definition. 
A distinction must be made, he 
argued, between a treaty which laid 
down a rule of law and a contractual 
obligation. Nor should the differe- 
ence between a treaty resulting from 
negotiation and one adopted at an 
international conference be ignored. 
Judge Manley O. Hudson, taking the 
same line as Dr. Amado, maintained 
that the notion that the unanimity of 
intent was independent of the instru- 
ment was not only too subtle but 
definitely incorrect. Could a deed 
transferring lands be regarded as 
mere evidence of the transfer, he 
asked. A treaty was a formal instru- 
ment of agreement, not merely an 
“agreement recorded in writing.” 

The fullest statement of this point 
of view on the character of a treaty 
came from the Chairman, Professor 
Georges Scelle. There were two cri- 
teria he pointed out, the formal and 
the substantive. Mr. Brierly had 
stated that the essence of a treaty lay 
in agreement but treaties could be 
concluded without the parties being 
free to express disagreement. Nor 


were treaties necessarily a contract. 
Thus the convention in force be- 
tween France and Switzerland which 
enabled Swiss citizens to settle in 
France and do business there was a 
binding law to both countries, a typi- 
cal example of a law-making treaty. 
A contract, on the other hand, disap- 
peared immediately it had been ful- 
filled, like a bill of sale. Many inter- 
national agreements such as conven- 
tions on labor questions had nothing 
in common with contracts. 


The real criterion of a treaty was 
the instrument. It was a solemn 
transaction on important matters and 
hence had to be embodied in a writ- 
ten instrument. In municipal law, 
one did not execute a deed before a 
notary public for buying an um- 
brella but one did for selling or buy- 
ing real estate. Professor Scelle pro- 
ceeded to point out the international 
importance of what might at first 
appear a_ theoretical distinction. 
Treaties required ratification. In 
some countries even ratification was 
not sufficient; thus the Swiss had ac- 
quired the right of referendum in 
certain treaties of importance. For 
some time a lamentable deterioration 
had set in and agreements of the 
greatest importance were concluded 
without ratification and without the 
public being consulted; fateful agree- 
ments, such as those of Munich, 
Yalta, and Moscow. This deteriora- 
tion should not be sanctioned by the 
Commission, even if it represented 
the present condition of the law. 


After a very full discussion of the 
question, the Commission voted 6 
to 4 in favor of the Harvard text of 
“formal instrument” in preference to 
the draft wording “agreement 
recorded in writing.” 


Exchange of Notes 


Closely connected with the juridi- 
cal concept is a very practical ques- 
tion. Governments very often con- 
clude an important agreement not 
as a treaty but as “an exchange of 
notes.” Should the draft convention 
cover these exchanges of notes? Ar- 
ticle 1(b) of Professor Brierly’s 
draft answered the question affirma- 
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tively. “A treaty,” it read, “includes 
an agreement effected by exchange 
of notes.” 


In objecting to this, Dr. Amado 
cited the great part played by execu- 
tive agreements in the diplomatic 
history of the United States: the 
1817 limitation of naval forces on 
the Great Lakes, the 1850 cession 
of Buffalo Bay, and the 1898 cession 
of Spanish sovereign rights over 
Cuba and Puerto Rico were all ef- 
fected by exchanges of notes. To 
adopt Professor Brierly’s plan would 
be to make such agreements depen- 
dent on ratification. Dr. Alfaro also 
contended that the proposal con- 
stituted a departure from the prin- 
ciples of international law and the 
established practice of states. Pro- 
fessor Brierly pointed out that a 
formulation of international law 
would not modify a constitution. 
Agreeing with this, Judge Hudson re- 
called that the Constitution of the 
United States made a distinction be- 
tween treaties and agreements con- 
cluded by the Executive. However, 
Judge Hudson thought that it would 
be desirable to insert the provisions 
of some constitutions in annex to 
the draft. Shuhsi Hsu agreed with 
Professor Brierly that an exchange 
of notes constituted a treaty and the 
Commission could not leave such 
agreements out of the convention. 


After further discussion, Professor 
Brierly said that he realized that 
every exchange of notes could not 
be included in the term treaty since 
to do so might create constitutional 
difficulties in some countries. But 
many of the rules of law applied to 
exchanges of notes and the draft 
would be incomplete if it did not 
refer to them. Dr. Cordova sug- 
gested that a distinction might be 
drawn between exchanges of notes 
which merely settled matters of a 
technical character and those which 
contained legal provisions binding 
the two parties. For example, the 
agreement of November 19, 1941, 
between Mexico and the United 
States relating to compensation was 
a treaty and it was submitted to the 
Mexican Senate for ratification. 
| However, the United States treated 
it as an Exchange of Notes. ] 


Commission’s Vote 


The Commission then voted that 
the draft should deal with exchanges 
of notes. This did not prejudge the 
question whether the term “treaty” 
should be used to cover exchanges 
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of notes. At the rapporteur’s wish, 
this second question was not put to 
vote in order to allow latitude in the 
re-drafting. 


International Organizations 


Another issue of more than legal 
interest is the status of international 
organizations. Professor Brierly’s 
definition provided for treaties be- 
tween “two or more states or inter- 
national organizations.” Article 2 
(b) of his draft read: “An interna- 
tional organization is an association 
of states with common organs which 
is established by treaty.” 

No previous attempt to draft the 
law of treaties had referred to in- 
ternational organizations, Professor 
Brierly pointed out. The Harvard 
text did not deny such capacity but, 
because of their “abnormal char- 
acter,” had preferred to treat agree- 
ments between states and interna- 
tional organizations or between the 
organization as sui generis, in a class 
by themselves. Today such agree- 
ments could not be considered “ab- 
normal” said Professor Brierly. The 
Charter of the United Nations, as 
the International Court of Justice 
had said, provided for the conclusion 
of agreements with Member states, 
specially conventions. In defining 
international organizations, Professor 
Brierly had required that they should 
be established by treaty—Article 57 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
speaks of agencies “established by 
inter-governmental agreement”—and 
that they should possess common 
organs because “an entity without 
sovereign organs can have no will.” 


Most members of the Commission 
conceded the treaty-making capacity 
of inter-governmental organizations 
such as the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Dr. Alfaro, 
however, thought that an agreement 
between, say, ILO and upU would 
not be a treaty in the meaning of 
international law. Nor, he said, were 
Trusteeship Agreements, important as 
they were, called treaties. Faris Bey 
el-Khoury contended that only states 
or groups of states such as the Arab 
League and the Organization of 
American States could be considered 
to have treaty-making capacity. 

Against these views, Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, of the Secretariat, pointed 
out that the United Nations had en- 
tered into an agreement with the 
United States on the Permanent 
Headquarters; that Article 43 of the 
Charter provided for agreements be- 


tween the Security Council and 
Member states (or groups of them) 
for armed forces to be placed at the 
Council’s disposal. The definition, 
he thought, must include interna- 
tional organizations. Professor Scelle 
cited also the treaty between Greece 
and the League of Nations. If an 
international organization concluded 
an agreement with a government, the 
agreement definitely had the nature 
of a treaty. But, Professor Scelle pro- 
ceeded, a distinction had to be 
drawn between types of international 
organizations. Could an agreement 
between say, the International Or- 
ganization for Bird Preservation and 
Liechtenstein be considered a treaty? 
Several other such examples were 
quoted in the course of the further 
discussion. There is an International 
Office for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs, and an International Light- 
house Association which is in con- 
stant touch with governments. Were 
these bodies competent to make 
treaties? 

What are the “common organs” 
mentioned in the draft? asked Judge 
Hudson. Professor Brierly agreed 
that it meant organs empowered to 
act on behalf of Member states and 
to bind them legally. This point, 
A. E. Sandstrém felt, should be 
made clear. The convention should 
state that an organ must be em- 
powered to act on behalf of its 
Members. 


Provisional Conclusion 


During the further discussion, 
Judge Hudson felt that there was but 
little experience of agreements by or 
between international organizations 
and it would therefore be better to 
exclude them from the scope of the 
convention, and state that the Com- 
mission recognized the capacity of 
international organizations to make 
treaties but awaited more informa- 
tion on specific points of law. Pro- 
fessor Brierly himself and Dr. Amado 
favored this procedure, but Dr. Yepes 
argued that lack of precedent should 
not prevent the Commission from 
laying down the rules; on the con- 
trary, the Commission was all the 
more free to do so. Dr. Hsu also 
contended that the argument of mere 
novelty could not be taken seriously, 
and the Chairman, Professor Scelle, 
claimed that international organiza- 
tions must be included in the scope 
of the convention because such or- 
ganizations were really in the nature 
of confederations. Some of them 
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possessed common organs with au- 
thority to make decisions binding on 
Member states and, in such cases, 
their capacity to make treaties was 
undoubted. In doubtful cases, the 
International Court of Justice could 
decide the question of capacity. On 
the same lines, Dr. Cordova made 
the point that capacity depended on 
the constitutions and the question 
could be dealt with on this basis. 

The Commission concluded pro- 
visionally that a majority were in 
favor of including international or- 
ganizations in the draft convention. 
The conclusion noted that there was 
general agreement that while the 
treaty-making power of certain or- 
ganizations is clear, the determina- 
tion of the capacity of other organi- 
zations would need further con- 
sideration. 

In the final part of its discussion 
the Commission considered the ques- 
tion of reservations. There was gen- 
eral agreement with the provisions 
of the draft on this topic, partic- 
ularly on the point that reservations 
require the consent at least of all 
parties to become effective. But the 
application of these principles to the 
great variety of situations which may 
arise with multilateral treaties re- 
quired, the Commission decided, 
further consideration. 

Rapporteur Brierly will now re- 
examine the whole subject in the 
light of the preliminary discussions 
and present a further report to the 
next session. (A survey of the en- 
tire session will be presented in a 
forthcoming BULLETIN.) 


Bank Reports Income 
Of $13,698,398 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development on 
August 1 reported a net income of 
$13,698,398 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950. The net income for 
the preceding year amounted to 
$10,610,247. 

Gross income, exclusive of $5,- 
663,064 set aside in the Special Re- 
serve, amounted to $25,464,065 for 
the year, as compared with $21,578,- 
413 for the preceding fiscal year. Ex- 
penses totaled $11,765,667. 

For the period from the beginning 
of operations to the end of 1947, 
the Bank’s expenses exceeded its 
income. However, since that time 
the Bank has operated at a profit 
and for the entire period up to June 
30 of this year, income has exceeded 
expenses by $27,339,492. 
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Council Takes Decisions 
On Statistical Methods 


ARIOUS decisions aimed at im- 

proving the compilation of na- 
tional statistics for purposes of inter- 
national comparison were taken by 
the Economic and Social Council on 
July 12. 

A system of standard international 
trade classification was one subject 
dealt with. Work on this matter had 
been done by the third, fourth, and 
fifth sessions of the Statistical Com- 
mission. Comments were received 
from governments and_ specialized 
agencies. The Council took note 
that the classification recommended 
could serve as a basis for a sys- 
tematic analysis of world trade and 
as a common basis for reporting 
trade statistics to international agen- 
cies, thus reducing the burden on 
governments. The Council accord- 
ingly urged all governments to make 
use of this standard classification in 
one of two ways. First, they should 
adopt the system with such changes 
as might be needed to meet national 
requirements without disturbing the 
framework of the classification, or, 
they should re-arrange their statis- 
tical data in accordance with the 
system for purposes of international 
comparison. 


Industrial Production Indices 


A second decision concerned the 
compilation of index numbers of 
industrial output. On this, the Statis- 
tical Commission had drawn up a 
series of recommendations. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary-General plans to 
issue, for the guidance of govern- 
ments, a technical manual on meth- 
ods of compiling such information. 
Taking note of these facts, the Coun- 
cil recommended that the attention 
of governments be drawn to the im- 
portance of making periodic calcula- 
tions of the volume of industrial out- 
put on an internationally comparable 
basis. Further, it recommended that 
governments at present compiling in- 
dex numbers of industrial production 
should review their compilations in 
consultation with the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations to improve 
the comparability of this informa- 


tion with that of other countries. The 
Council also recommended that other 
countries whose industrial produc- 
tion was important should under- 
take to compile such index numbers. 

By another decision, the Council 
recommended that the attention of 
governments be drawn to the im- 
portance of periodically compiling 
accounts of national income and 
expenditure. At the same time, 
it recommended that governments 
now preparing such information re- 
view their computation to improve 
its comparability with the standard 
procedures proposed in two techni- 
cal studies by the Secretariat. 


Social Statistics 


A further decision concerned so- 
cial statistics. Urging the Council to 
support the development of social 
statistics, the Statistical Commission, 
it will be recalled, had recommended 
that more emphasis be placed (a) 
on compiling the most urgently 
needed social statistics and (b) on 
considering the adequacy and com- 
pilation of such statistics. Taking 
note of this, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to take the initia- 
tive in arranging for adequate pro- 
grams of development in the various 
branches of social statistics. He 
should do so in three ways. First, 
he should survey the needs of the 
United Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies. Secondly, he should 
explore the extent to which the 
Unted Nations and the specialized 
agencies were meeting these needs, 
and draw their attention to areas 
where more complete and compar- 
able data were needed. Thirdly, he 
should investigate the availability 
and comparability of data not at 
present being collected by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The Council also decided to in- 
crease the membership of the Statis- 
tical Commission from twelve to 
fifteen. 

It took note of the progress made 
in the study of transport statistics, 
and of the report of the Statistical 
Commission. 
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Council Adopts Measures 


On Trade 


ARRIERS to international trade 
and travel, co-ordination of in- 
land transport, transport statistics, 
telecommunications, problems of 
maritime shipping affecting Latin 
America, pollution of sea water, and 
the need for early ratification of the 
Convention on the Inter-Governmen- 
tal Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion—these were among the subjects 
dealt with by the Economic and So- 
cial Council on July 12 in unani- 
mously adopting measures recom- 
mended by its Transport and Com- 
munications Commission. 

By its “steady, though non-spectac- 
ular work,” the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission was carry- 
ing out its tasks on behalf of the 
Council in a most helpful manner, 
said Isador Lubin, of the United 
States, in commenting on its report. 
Development of transport and com- 
munications should be recognized as 
an essential part of programs in other 
fields—in agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, and industry, for-example. To 
be successful, Mr. Lubin pointed 
out, almost every type of technical 
assistance program would require in- 
telligent planning of facilities for the 
movement of persons and goods. 
Previously, the report had _ been 
praised in the Economic Committee 
by its Chairman, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. The report was 
the clearest he had read, he said, and 
the Council was grateful to the Com- 
mission for the “excellent work” it 
had done. 


Maritime Organization 


Following the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation, the Council decided 
by 12 votes in favor to none against, 
with 2 abstentions (Brazil and Den- 
mark), to call the special attention of 
Member states to the need for early 
ratification of the Convention on the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (1IMco). The 
solution of many urgent and impor- 
tant questions affecting international 
transport, it noted, would be greatly 
facilitated by the establishment of 
imco. Recalling that this depended 
on ratification of the Convention 
by seven states owning more than 
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and ‘Transport 


1,000,000 tons of shipping and by 
fourteen other states, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, pointed out that 
only four states had formally rati- 
fied the Convention so, far—Canada, 
Greece, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom—though the Unit- 
ed States representative had an- 
nounced a few days before that his 
Government had recently ratified the 
Convention and the representative of 
France had stated that his country 
would do so in the near future. 

On pollution of sea water by oil 
from ships, the Council transmitted 
to Member states a report by the 
Secretary-General. Those with the 
necessary technical facilities were in- 
vited to undertake research studies 
on this problem and to establish 
among themselves such collaboration 
as might be useful. 

On the question of barriers to in- 
ternational transport of goods, the 
Council noted that direct action on 
this problem, such as calling an inter- 
national conference, could not be un- 
dertaken immediately as the Inter- 
national Trade Organization (1TO) 
had not yet started to function. The 
Council therefore urged all Member 
states and other interested govern- 
ments to continue their consideration 





of ways to simplify customs and re- 
lated formalities by national meas- 
ures consistent with the principles 
of the 1ro Charter. 


Air Transport Practices 


In a related resolution, the Coun- 
cil expressed its satisfaction and ap- 
proval of the initiative taken and the 
results so far attained by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in helping to remove obstacles 
to international air transport. All 
governments were urged to take 
whatever further action was neces- 
sary to apply as soon as possible 
ICAO’s Standards and Recommended 
Practices on the Facilitation of In- 
ternational Air Transport. 


The Council adopted a recommen- 
dation, supported by the representa- 
tives of Chile and Peru, to transfer 
the item entitled “Problems of Mari- 
time Shipping Affecting Latin Amer- 
ica” from the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission to the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The Council noted the progress 
achieved in the study of transport 
statistics. It then considered the 
problem of co-ordinating inland 
transport. The regional economic 


commissions which had not already 
done so were invited to consider the 
problem in their regions, and ex- 
change information on the results. 


An amendment to this resolution 











was proposed by Teodosio Cabada, 
of Peru, to the effect that the Sec- 
retary-General should, within the 
limits of his powers, provide facili- 
ties for regional conferences on this 
question. 

In spite of the work done by the 
United Nations Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport and the studies 
made by the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, said Mr. 
Teodosio Cabada, it had not yet 
been possible to draft a world-wide 
convention on road signs and traffic 
signals. In view of the differences 
between the systems in various coun- 
tries and the need for more uni- 
formity, he felt that the problem 
should be examined on a regional 
basis. 

Recalling that the Council in 1946 
had decided that matters relating to 
inland transport should primarily be 
dealt with at a regional level, Branko 
Lukac, Director of the Transport 
and Communications Division of the 
Secretariat pointed out that the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe and 
for Asia and the Far East had since 
done useful work. The Council had 
felt, however, that some inland 
transport problems should be dealt 
with on a world basis, and these had 
been studied at United Nations 
Headquarters. One result was the 
world-wide Conference on Road and 
Motor Transport, held at Geneva in 
1949, which had studied the whole 
problem and drawn up an interna- 
tional convention on road traffic. 


The Conference had also studied 
the problem of a uniform world-wide 
system of road signs and signals, but 
no agreement had been reached. Hop- 
ing that agreement might eventually 
be reached at least on the main road 
signs and signals, the Conference had 
suggested that the Transport and 
Communications Commission, as- 
sisted by experts, might draw up a 
new draft of a world-wide agree- 
ment. The suggestion had been ac- 
cepted; a group of experts had been 
appointed and would begin work 
soon. The Council might therefore 
wish to learn the experts’ conclusions 
before deciding that the problem 
should be dealt with at regional con- 
ferences. 

After the Peruvian amendment 
had been referred to the Economic 
Committee for study and discussion, 
it was later adopted by the Council 
and added to its resolution on co-or- 
dinating inland transport. 

Having called attention to the de- 
sirability of ratifying the Convention 
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on Road Traffic at an early date, the 
Council considered a pressing prob- 
lem in the field of telecommunica- 
tions. At the Atlantic City Telecom- 
munication Conferences in 1947, the 
International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was reorganized, and 
it was decided that a new Interna- 
tional Frequency list should be es- 
tablished for radio. 

Delays had occurred in preparing 
the list. Consequently, an Extra- 
ordinary Radio Conference to ap- 
prove the list had been called by 
ITU for September 1 (now postponed 
to September 25). If the Con- 
ference did not succeed in its task, 
the Council noted, there might be 
interference that would disrupt radio 
services in the fields of aviation, 
shipping, point-to-point radio-telegra- 
phy and radio-telephony, safety aids 
to navigation, broadcasting, and po- 
lice and security services: interfer- 
ence which would cause serious dif- 
ficulties. 

The Council therefore asked the 
Secretary-General to bring this to 
the attention of all Members and re- 
quest countries attending the Extra- 
ordinary Radio Conference to give 
the matter their most careful con- 
sideration “at the highest policy 
level” and to direct their represen- 
tatives “to take steps to ensure that, 
without unnecessary delay, the Con- 
ference shall reach a successful con- 
clusion, which can only be brought 
about by a broad, co-operative, and 
realistic approach to the problems.” 





Conferences to Develop 
Refugee Works Program 


Howard Kennedy, Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, and members of the 
Agency’s four-nation Advisory Com- 
mission on August 7 began another 
series of visits to nearby Arab capi- 
tals and to Israel for conferences with 
government officials on the further 
development of the program. 


About 3,700 refugees are now em- 
ployed on works projects in Jordan. 
Another 275 are employed on work 
relief projects, and an_ estimated 


1,000 are on administrative, main- 
tenance and other local payrolls, 
bringing the total employed in Jordan 
to 4,975. 





Status of 12 
Organizations 


Is Changed 


HE consultative status of twelve 

non-governmental organizations 
was changed as the result of the 
Economic and Social Council’s de- 
cision of July 20. Approving the 
resolutions proposed by its Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations, the Council made the 
following changes: 

Nine organizations which were in 
Category B will instead be placed 
on the Secretary-General’s register 
of Non-Governmental Organizations 
which has been established for or- 
ganizations to be consulted when ap- 
propriate on an ad hoc basis; Asso- 
ciated Country-women of the World; 
Boy Scouts International Bureau; 
Econometric Society; International 
Student Service; International Union 
of Producers and Distributors of 
Electric Power; World Power Con- 
ference; Civil Service International; 
World Association of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts; World Federation 
of Democratic Youths. 

Three organizations formerly in 
Category C and placed on the reg- 
ister when that category was re- 
cently abolished will be placed in 
Category B: Lions International; Ro- 
tary International; World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

The International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers formerly in 
Category C will continue on the 
Secretary-General’s register. 

The International Association of 
Penal Law and the International 
Bureau for Unification of Penal Law 
will remain in Category B but must 
be jointly represented. 

Consultative status has been with- 
drawn from the International Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Lawyers and 
the International Organization of 
Journalists, both of which were for- 
merly in Category B. 

In addition, the Council recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General 
assist the Union of International As- 
sociations in the preparation of a 
new handbook on international or- 
ganizations. It also adopted a recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly 
on the calling of non-governmental 
conferences. 
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Need for Trained Workers 


Stressed in Couneil Action 


HE importance of training ap- 

prentices and_ skilled workers 
abroad especially those from under- 
developed countries, was stressed in 
the Economic and Social Council on 
July 20 when members discussed a 
report on the subject by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


This report described, among 
other things, the measures ILO had 
taken to facilitate the admission of 
persons from _ countries lacking 
trained personnel to the world’s 
training centres for apprentices and 
technical workers. These steps were 
taken in accordance with a request 
from the General Assembly. 


Discussion was opened by the ILo 
representative, Mr. Hepler. Efforts 
to extend external opportunities for 
technical training, Mr. Hepler 
stressed, could be effective only if 
accompanied by efforts at systematic 
organization of technical training 
within those countries which lack 
qualified personnel. ILo, he added, 
was intensifying its efforts in various 
parts of the world to build up voca- 
tional training programs within 
countries at the same time that it 
organized and developed opportu- 
nities for training abroad. 

It was developing its program in 
co-operation with the other interna- 
tional organizations, particularly the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
and was also co-operating with the 
regional economic commissions. 


Need for Collaboration 


The French representative, Pierre 
Juvigny, supported the efforts of ILo 
to promote international and 
bilateral agreements on the interna- 
tional exchange of trainees. He 
warned, however, that the work in 
this field was encountering consider- 
able difficulties which could only be 
surmounted by close collaboration 
between governments, employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, industrial 
establishments and trade unions. 
The measures to protect domestic 
labor forces which governments 
tended to enact in periods of unem- 
ployment, he declared, should not 
be allowed to prevent the training of 
foreign technicians and trainees. 
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Observing that in many countries 
technical and training schools had 
opened their doors to foreigners, Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, of India, 
nevertheless wanted to know how 
successful ILO had been in persuad- 
ing private industrial undertakings 
to accept trainees. ILO, he said, was 
in a privileged position to bring 
about understanding on that sub- 
ject as it was composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments, workers, 
and employers. Employers were often 
unwilling to give such training, and 
the workers themselves were often 
equally unwilling to accept foreign- 
ers. And he questioned whether ILO 
was justified in stating in the report 
before the Council that training in 
private undertakings would be avail- 
able to scholarship holders and other 
trainees from under-developed or un- 
developed countries. 


Discussion of Difficulties 


Referring to a statement in the 
report, Sir Ramaswami also wanted 
to know what technical means ILO 
wished to have at its disposal to ex- 
pand the organization of technical 
training abroad. 


He agreed with ILo that a coun- 
try which wanted technical training 
facilities abroad for its workers 
should make full use of all its own 
training opportunities before sending 
them abroad for more training. 


The 1ILo report had also men- 
tioned certain difficulties in the way 
of providing training abroad. Some 
of these were real, but others, 
stressed Sir Ramaswami, were not. 
The report, for instance, had pointed 
to language difficulties in building 
yards. It had also stated, that as a 
general rule, the building industry 
was not ready to accept a program 
of trainee exchanges. In Sir Ramas- 
wami’s view, this particular difficulty 
was exaggerated, as language prob- 
lems should not interfere with suc- 
cessful training in practical work 
such as building. 


Training apprentices and technical 
workers, said Isador Lubin, of the 
United States, was essential in any 
activities undertaken in connection 
with technical assistance. Expressing 
great interest in ILO’s work in this 


field, he drew attention to the radi- 
cal change in the attitude of the 
organization which had hitherto been 
more concerned with conventions 
than with operational activities. 

In reply to Sir Ramaswami’s re- 
marks on private firms accepting 
trainees from abroad, Mr. Lubin 
pointed out that many private em- 
ployers in the United States were and 
had been willing to offer training 
facilities to foreign technical work- 
ers. In this connection, he men- 
tioned training provided under the 
Marshall Plan, the Fulbright Act and 
the aid given to Latin American 
countries. 

Like other representatives, G. T. 
Corley Smith, of the United King- 
dom, stressed that training ap- 
prentices and technical workers was 
an integral part of the technical as- 
sistance program and of the prob- 
lem of economic development. ILO 
could count on the support of his 
Government, as was shown by the 
fact that in 1949 it had given train- 
ing to 2,500 trainees in both public 
and private enterprises. 

The Belgian representative, Mr. 
Herment, said existing plans and 
methods of training should be re- 
vised and improved in addition to 
elaborating new programs. His Gov- 
ernment, for instance, was now 
studying possible reforms of technical 
and vocational training. 

He also thought studies should be 
made of the possibilities of using 
audio-visual methods, co-ordinating 
existing resources, and the use of 
applied psychology in vocational 
guidance. 


Praise for ILo’s work also came 
from the Brazilian and Mexican 
representatives. 


Reply to Questions 


At the conclusion of the debate, 
Mr. Hepler replied to questions 
raised by the Indian representative. 
With regard to the question about 
additional technical means required 
by 1Lo, Mr. Hepler thought it would 
have been more to the point to have 
spoken of additional financial means. 
The training program in question, he 
explained, would require much ef- 
fort both with ILo itself and in the 
field and therefore called for a sub- 
stantial staff. 

As to the query about private in- 
dustrial undertakings being really 
open to trainees, Mr. Hepler replied 
that the United Kingdom and United 
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States representatives had provided 
the answer on this point. It was, of 
course, true that not all private en- 
terprises were open to trainees, that 
much negotiation had been necessary 
in the past to secure facilities, and 
that a certain amount of resistance 
had been encountered both from 
employers and workers. But that 
resistance was decreasing as more 
success was being achieved. ILO 
would continue its efforts. 

Finally, the Council decided 
unanimously to recommend that ILO 
actively pursue and develop its ex- 
tended program of facilitating the 
training of apprentices and workers 
in accordance with the proposals out- 
lined in the ILO report. This was to 
be done in co-operation with the 
United Nations and the other spe- 
cialized agencies. 

By the same decision, the Coun- 
cil also recommended that govern- 
ments of Member states give their 
full co-operation and support to 
ILo’s efforts to extend the possi- 
bilities of training apprentices and 
technical workers abroad. The Coun- 
cil also drew the attention of the 
Technical Assistance Board and or- 
ganizations taking part in the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
to ILO’s report. 

In taking this decision, the Coun- 
cil further noted that the action al- 
ready taken by ILo to facilitate ad- 
mission to the world’s training cen- 
tres of candidates from countries 
lacking the qualified personnel 
needed to develop their national 
economy. 





WHO Plans Office 
For Western Pacific 


A new regional organization for 
the Western Pacific area is planned 
by the World Health Organization. 
The region provisionally includes 
Australia, China, the Philippines, 
South Korea, New Zealand, Viet 
Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Japan, Mal- 
aya and Singapore, comprising over 
600,000,000 people. 

WHO now has regional organiza- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area, Southeast Asia, and the Ameri- 
cas as well as a special office for 
Europe. 

Although the separate organiza- 
tion is new, WHO has already done 
field work in the region including 
campaigns against malaria, tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases. 
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Toward Higher Living Standards 


For Aborigines of the Americas 


The importance of raising the liv- 
ing standards of the aboriginal popu- 
lations of the American continent 
was recognized by the Economic and 
Social Council on July 24 when it 
decided unanimously to ask the Sec- 
retary-General to render expert as- 
sistance toward this end to any na- 
tional or international governmental 
body requesting such aid. The help 
is to be given with the advice and 
collaboration of the specialized agen- 
cies concerned and the Council fur- 
ther asked the Secretary-General to 
report when necessary. 

The Council’s action was on a pro- 
posal by Chile, Peru, and the United 
States. In the debate which preceded 
the vote there was some discussion 
on the meaning of the term “Ameri- 
can Continent.” Was it intended to 
cover both North and South Amer- 
ica as those terms were commonly 
understood, asked Dr. G. F. David- 
son, of Canada. It seemed to the 
President, Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile, that the whole continent was 
meant, not merely a part. Teodosio 
Cabada, of Peru, agreed with this 
view, stressing that the term “con- 
tinent” included also the whole of 
Canada as well as islands adjacent 


to the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States, observed that originally the 
proposal had been intended to refer 
to the southern part of the American 
hemisphere. Since, however, other 
parts of the hemisphere were also 
concerned with the problem, he pre- 
ferred using the term “hemisphere” 
instead of “continent” if his co-spon- 
sors agreed. Mr. Cabada, however, 
preferred the term “continent.” 

The United Kingdom delegate, G. 
T. Corley Smith, wanted to know 
whether, under the proposal, the 
Secretary-General would have to 
acquiesce in any request for aid 
without exercising his discretion on 
the merits. If so, what would be 
the role of the Technical Assistance 
Committee? 

Since no allocations had been 
made within the regular budget for 
assistance in that field, replied Gus- 
tavo Duran, of the Secretariat, the 
necessary funds would have to come 
from the technical assistance budget 
to meet a request for aid, and the 
Technical Assistance Board would be 
consulted. 

The joint proposal was then unani- 
mously adopted. 





FERNAND DEHOUSSE, of Belgium, Second Vice-President of the Council, during a debate. 
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For Better Understanding 


About the 


TEPS to create broader under- 

standing of the United Nations 
were taken by the Economic and 
Social Council on July 24. The Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted a resolution 
on teaching the purposes, principles, 
structure, and activities of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies in 
the schools and other educational in- 
stitutions of Member states. Before 
it was a report on the subject, jointly 
prepared by the Secretary-General 
and Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


Praising the report, Isador Lubin, 
of the United States, emphasized that 
the success of the United Nations de- 
pended on public support and the 
latter, in turn, required development 
of a world outlook among all peo- 
ples. The United Nations should be- 
come part and parcel of the way of 
life and the way of thought of every 
person. Much had been done for 
the young in bringing them informa- 
tion about the United Nations. But 
the crux of the problem at the pres- 
ent time, said Mr. Lubin, “did not 
lie with the young, but with the 
adult,” many of whom were ill-in- 
formed about the principles and even 
more about the machinery of the 
United Nations. That was why 
“adult education” was so urgently 
needed to create a lively interest in 
the daily workings of the organiza- 
tion. All modern instruments of 
mass communication should be em- 
ployed—for the benefit not only of 
literate but of illiterate populations 
as well. Greater use should be made 
of the press, radio, television, and the 
cinema in spreading information. The 
aim should be to make people feel 
that they were identified with and 
participating in the workings of an 
international organization. 


Adult Education Need 


Agreeing on the need for adult 
education programs, Jacques Kayser, 
of France, said that his country, 
among other steps taken to increase 
public knowledge about the United 
Nations, had decided to incorporate 
in textbooks for more advanced stud- 
ents a description of the economic 
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United Nations 


role of the United Nations to show 
that the economic life of a country, 
no matter how well organized it 
might be, was dependent on world 
economy and that international or- 
ganization in the economic field bene- 
fited all. 

School programs in Belgium, said 
Louis-Ghislaine Delhaye were being 
revised to give greater importance 
to the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. October 24 was 
regularly observed every year in Bel- 
gian schools as United Nations Day. 
Broadcasts for schools devoted spe- 
cial programs to international under- 
standing. A booklet containing the 
text of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights had been distributed 
in all schools on December 10, 1949, 
the first anniversary of the Declara- 
tion. 


Textbooks Prepared 


The Pakistan Board of Education 
had recommended to both central 
and provincial educational authorities 
that emphasis be laid on teaching 
the purposes, principles, sand activi- 
ties of the United Nations, A. K. 
Brohi stated. New textbooks were 
being prepared which would become 
a part of the general educational 
program. The United Nations should 
not be publicized along commercial 
lines, Mr. Brohi continued, but in a 
sober and restrained manner. The 
achievements and possibilities of the 
United Nations should not be exag- 
gerated, and attention should be paid 
to the difficulties and the realities of 
the problems involved. Only in this 
way could a sound foundation be 
laid. 

The same point was stressed by G. 
T. Corley Smith of the United King- 
dom, who added that in his country 
and its dependent territories, the cen- 
tral government authorities did not 
have the right to determine what 
should be taught in schools. Nor 
had they the power to decide what 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
should broadcast. His Government 
would therefore be chary about giv- 
ing formal advice on the matter of 
teaching about the United Nations 
in schools, but it was nevertheless 


taking active steps to spread such 
teaching in the United Kingdom and 
its territories. 

Canada had similar constitutional 
difficulties in regard to education, G. 
F. Davidson pointed out, but ar- 
rangements had been made to pro- 
mote teaching about the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in 
the Dominion. 


The Council's Decision 


After the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, India, Mexico, Denmark, 
China, Iran, and Chile had expressed 
support of the proposed program, the 
Council unanimously decided to re- 
quest the Secretary-General, in col- 
laboration with UNESCO, to con- 
tinue the preparation of basic mate- 
rials on the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies and encourage their 
publication in Member states, especi- 
ally those whose native tongues are 
not official languages of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General was 
also requested to continue supplying 
information about the United Na- 
tions through Information Centres to 
press, radio, films, and all interested 
persons, and to study ways of in- 
creasing public awareness and under- 
standing of United Nations policies, 
problems, and activities. 

UNESCO was invited, in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations, to con- 
tinue the production of teaching aids 
on the United Nations, to evaluate 
various methods of teaching to serve 
the program, to encourage teaching 
about the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and to continue 
granting a limited number of fel- 
lowships to educators for a study of 
the principal problems of teaching 
about the United Nations. The other 
specialized agencies and interested 
non-governmental organizations were 
asked to co-operate in the program. 


Reports on Progress 


Lastly, the Council requested 
Member states actively to encourage 
the dissemination of information 
about the United Nations through all 
appropriate media and to report to 
the Secretary-General every two 
years on progress made. The Trus- 
teeship Council was invited to con- 
sider the resolution to ensure its im- 
plementation in the Trust Territor- 
ies. 
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Developments in Work of Libya Council 


HERE have been three main 

developments in the work of the 
United Nations Council for Libya 
since June 12. 

First, a 21-member committee has 
been set up to prepare for summon- 
ing a National Assembly to draft a 
Libyan constitution. The second de- 
velopment concerns measures to 
meet the present economic problems 
of Libya as well as those likely to 
arise when it becomes an indepen- 
dent state. The third development 
was a debate in the Council on the 
relations in authority between the 
Council, the United Nations Com- 
missioner for Libya, Adrian Pelt, 
and the administering authorities. 

Five of the Council meetings since 
June 12 were held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Ali Jerbi, the repre- 
sentative of Cyrenaica—the first 
time that a representative of a terri- 
tory which is not a state has presided 
over a United Nations organ. 


Preparatory Committee 


The proposal to set up a prepara- 
tory committee to lay the founda- 
tions for the future Libyan constitu- 
tion and to prepare electoral laws 
was made by the Commissioner. The 
Committee, he suggested, should 
consist of 15 members, all Libyans, 
to be either elected or nominated, 
with Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan each having an equal num- 
ber of representatives. 

The Council, however, decided 
that there should be seven members 
from each of these territories, with 
a representative of the Italian mi- 
nority included among those for 
Tripolitania. This body was named 
the “Committee of Twenty-One.” 
The Council also felt that the tasks 
of the Committee should not be set 
out as precisely as the Commissioner 
had suggested. 

The Committee of Twenty-One, it 
was decided, should prepare plans 
for establishing a National As- 
sembly. 

To make it possible for a repre- 
sentative of the Italian minority of 
Tripolitania to take part in the Com- 
mittee’s work, it was necessary for 
the United Nation Commissioner to 
obtain the agreement of the Emir of 
Cyrenaica, His Highness Sayid Idriss 
El Senoussi, and of Bey Ahmed Seif 
En Naceur of the Fezzan. 
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UNITED NATIONS COUNCIL at one of its recent sessions in Tripoli. 


After consulting his cabinet, the 
Emir agreed to an Italian minority 
representative’s taking part in the 
Committee’s work if this was the 
wish of the Tripolitanians. He left it 
to the Committee to decide how the 
Italian minority would take part in 
the political life of the country and 
more particularly in the work of the 
National Assembly. 

The Bey also agreed, on condi- 
tion that there would be no mention 
of Italian minority participation in 
any other political institution which 
might be set up. 

Both the Emir and the Bey sub- 
mitted a list of seven representatives 
each to the Committee of Twenty- 
One, after consulting their respective 
counsellors and parliaments. 

In Tripolitania, the United Na- 
tions Commissioner was faced with 
a somewhat different situation, since 
there is no authority in this territory 


comparable to those in the Fezzan 
and in Cyrenaica. 

To choose representatives for Tri- 
politania, the Commissioner had first 
envisaged calling upon the assembly 
to be elected in this territory. This 
scheme, however, was abandoned be- 
cause the elections for the Tripoli- 
tanian assembly were postponed 
owing to various practical difficulties. 

The Commissioner then con- 
sidered making use of the municipal 
councils elected in Tripolitania in 
1948 to obtain representatives to 
the Committee of Twenty-One. This 
procedure, however, was not accept- 
able to the United Nations Council 
for Libya. Finally, the Commis- 
sioner compiled a list of seven repre- 
sentatives, and the administering 
power, the United Kingdom, was 
informed of this step. Two impor- 
tant parties, the Istiqlal and the 
Koutla Parties, however, would not 
agree to take part in the consulta- 
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tions for this move as they opposed 
equal representation for the three ter- 
ritories. 

The United Nations Council for 
Libya finally approved a list of seven 
representatives for Tripolitania, after 
making some changes in the Com- 
missioner’s list. 

The first official meeting of the 
Committee of Twenty-One took 
place on July 27, under the chair- 
manship of the Mufti of Tripoli. In 
addressing the members, Mr. Pelt 
pointed out that they were working 
on their own in planning convoca- 
tion of the National Assembly which 
is to draft a constitution for Libya. 
He would, however, be ready to 
meet any request for help. 


Economic Questions 


Two sub-committees to study eco- 
nomic questions in Libya have been 
set up by the United Nations Coun- 
cil for Libya, on the proposal of the 
representative of Pakistan. One sub- 
committee is to consult with the 
Commissioner and economic experts, 
advising them on the economic ques- 
tions to be examined. The other is 
to evaluate Libya’s technical assist- 
ance needs, seeing to it that these 
needs are dealt with according to the 
priority order established by the 
representatives of the three terri- 
tories. 

In deciding on this measure unani- 
mously, the Council also asked the 
Commissioner to give as complete 
an account as possible of the eco- 
nomic and social needs of Libya in 
his report to the General Assembly. 
He was also asked to invite the As- 
sembly and the various other United 
Nations organs to give Libya all the 
necessary aid in this field. 

Prior to this decision, the Com- 
missioner had stressed the special 
responsibility of the United Nations 
in laying sound economic founda- 
tions for the new state of Libya. 

Accordingly, he had requested aid 
from various specialized agencies. 
Missions from the World Health Or- 
ganization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization have already con- 
ducted enquiries in the three terri- 
tories. In addition, one mission, 
headed by Mr. Carter Goodrich, has 
visited the territories with a view to 
preparing a plan of study based on 
what the administering powers—the 
United Kingdom in Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania, and France in the Fez- 
zan—have done in the social and 
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economic fields. This mission was 
also to enquire into future economic 
and social needs of Libya and to 
prepare a work program for later 
missions following up the problems 
stressed in the mission’s report. 


Relative Authority 


In the course of Council discus- 
sions on the relative authority of the 
Council, the Commissioner and the 
Administering Powers, the Commis- 
sioner was criticized by Egypt and 
Pakistan for not having transferred 
sufficient political and economic 
powers to the Libyan people, par- 
ticularly in Tripolitania. 

“The Commissioner,” replied Mr. 
Pelt, “is not the executive organ of 
the Council. He acts under his own 
responsibility towards the General 
Assembly and to the General As- 
sembly alone.” His duties were to 
help Libya frame a constitution and 
establish a government to the best of 
his ability. The Council for Libya, 
he added, was set up to advise and 
guide the Commissioner, working in 
close co-operation with him. The 





DEMONSTRATIONS of approval greeted the recent arrival of the United Nations Commissioner 
for Libya in Benghazi. 
































































AN ELDERLY CITIZEN of Tobruk casting his 
vote during the recent elections in that city. 


advice which the Council might give 
him was as a rule to be followed 
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by him, but it was not to be con- 
sidered as binding. 

As for the administering powers, 
the Assembly required them to 
initiate all necessary steps to transfer 
their powers to a duly constituted in- 
dependent Libyan government. They 
were responsible for their actions not 
to the Council or the Commissioner 
but only to the General Assembly. 

Finally, said Mr. Pelt, co-opera- 
tion with the administering powers 
in the administration of the terri- 
tories did not mean that the Com- 
missioner shared their responsi- 
bilities. He was, however, responsi- 
ble for any advice he might tender 
them. But they were quite free 
either to accept or reject such ad- 
vice. 

This interpretation of the relations 
between the Commissioner, the 
Council and the administering pow- 
ers was supported by the representa- 
tives of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

The Council adjourned on August 
2 and will meet again on August 16 
in Geneva, returning to meet again 
in Tripoli on September 1. 





WHO Will Sponsor 
Jamaica Rabies Meeting 


Control of rabies will be reviewed 
at a conference of prominent public 
health officials at Kingston, Jamaica 
between August 18 and 30. The 
Conference, which has been con- 
vened by the Pan American Bureau, 
Regional Office of the World Health 
Organization, is regarded as partic- 
ularly important at this time in view 
of the recent outbreak of rabies in 
Puerto Rico. It is suspected that the 
disease may have been introduced 
into Puerto Rico by dogs, or other 
small animals, carried by boat, and 
it is believed possible that the disease 
may spread to other islands. 

The Conference will review the 
present rabies situation in the area; 
study control and quarantine meas- 
ures now in effect; exchange infor- 
mation on latest techniques of 
diagnosis, control and eradication of 
rabies; and make recommendations 
for concerted anti-rabies measures by 
Caribbean governments. 

Participants in the Conference are 
expected from Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Windward Islands, Trinidad and the 
Virgin Islands. 
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HIS HIGHNESS the Emir Said Mohammed Idriss El Senoussi in his palace on the outskirts 
of Benghazi. 








DURING the celebrations of Independence Day in Libya, the 
United Nations Commissioner, Adrian Pelt, addressed crowds 
gathered below the balcony of the Municipal Building in Benghazi. 
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Further Responses on Help in Korea 


AFGHANISTAN: (July 25) wished 
to be excused from providing any 
help for reasons of problems stated 
on July 8. 


ARGENTINA: (July 14) waiting 
for the Unified Command to enter 
into direct consultations. 


AUSTRALIA: (July 26) decided to 
provide ground troops. The nature 
and extent of such forces to be deter- 
mined after discussions by Prime 


Minister Menzies in the United 
States. 
(July 28) the destroyer Warra- 


munga to leave shortly for Korea. 

(August 3) the Australian Infan- 
try Force in Japan would be built 
up immediately to its full war estab- 
lishment for use as soon as possible 
in operations. “The troops to be 
used from the present force in Japan 
will be those who volunteer for serv- 
ice in Korea, and the force will be 
built uv to establishment by volun- 
teers from the regular Army serving 
in Australia.” The Government had 
approved the enlistment of replace- 
ments for this force and for any 
expansion decided on, and was con- 
sulting with Washington and London 
on additional assistance for the 
United Nations forces. 


BELGIUM: (July 22) as a first 
measure of assistance, would take 
part in air transport between the 
United States and the theatre of 
operations. 


BOLIVIA: (July 15) prepared to 
co-operate, within the limit of its 
resources, by furnishing any elements 
requested by the Unified Command; 
thirty officers of its regular army 
placed at the United Nations’ dis- 
posal. 


BRAZIL: (July 20) prepared to give 
any assistance within the means at 
its disposal, and is ready to enter 
into consultation on the matter. 


CANADA: (July 21) would make 
available a long range air transport 
squadron, including ground crews of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, for 
assistance in the Pacific air lift, but 
could not, at this stage, despatch first 
line elements of the Canadian Army 
to the Korean theatre; three Cana- 
dian destroyers were already in Ko- 
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rean waters for service under the 
Unified Command. 


COLOMBIA: (July 27) prepared to 
study any concrete measure of an 
economic or military ‘nature pro- 
posed by the Unified Command, 
“preferably measures including all 
American states.” 


COSTARICA: (July 27) placing at 
the disposal of the Security Council 
adequate sites for air or sea bases 
and troop quarters or stations; also 
offered to send volunteers for pre- 
liminary training in the United States. 


CUBA: (July 25) prepared to dis- 
cuss assistance with Unified Com- 
mand (USG) and to render assist- 
ance by offering essential articles. 


DENMARK: (July 19) not in a 
position to render military assistance, 
but, in addition to medicinal prep- 
arations, could offer a Danish Red 
Cross ambulance detachment with 
personnel, and would consider the 
possibilitv of rendering assistance in 
other forms. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: (July 
25) prepared to consult with the 
Unified Command on the possibility 
of contributing assistance. 


ECUADOR: (August 1) offered 
economic support within its means, 
possibly in the form of certain stra- 
tegic materials and medicinal sub- 
stances. 


FRANCE: (July 19) placed the 
sloop La Grandieére, stationed in the 
Far East, at the disposal of the 
United Nations. 


GREECE: (July 20) placed at the 
disposal of the Unified Command six 
air transports of the Royal Hellenic 
Air Force with their crews. 


GUATEMALA: (July 18) took note 
of the Secretary-General’s telegram. 


INDIA: (July 29) unable to spare 
ground forces for Korea, but offered 
a field ambulance unit and also a 
small surgical unit if needed, both 
from the regular establishment of its 
defence forces. 

IRAN: (July 24) the Iranian army 
has a limited organization which is 
not even adequate to meet the in- 


ternal requirements of Iran. The 
Government and people of Iran, 
however, sincerely hope that peace 
and security will soon be established 
in Korea. 


IRAQ: (July 30) as its army was 
hardly capable of meeting internal 
security requirements, the Iraq 
Government was not in a position to 
respond to the appeal for effective 
assistance. 


ISRAEL: (August 3) reiterating its 
hope that hostilities would swiftly 
be brought to an end in accordance 
with the Security Council’s resolu- 
tions, offered medical aid to the 
United Nations forces in Korea, its 
precise nature to be determined in a 
few days. 

LEBANON: (July 26) decided to 
give $50,000 for the relief of victims 
of the war in Korea—“in particular, 
of wounded United Nations com- 
batants.” 

LIBERIA: (July 17) acting within 
the means of its applicable resources 
offered a contribution of $10,000 in 
natural rubber. 


MEXICO: (July 29) prepared to 
exchange views either with the United 
States or the Secretary-General on 
what co-operation it might be able 
to furnish. 


NETHERLANDS: (July 20) prac- 
tical difficulties prevented the des- 
patch of ground forces in addition to 
the naval assistance already given. 


NEW ZEALAND: (July 26) offered 
a special combat unit, probably in 
the form of an artillery formation. 


NICARAGUA: (July 17) studying 
its ability to provide aid. 


NORWAY: (July 18) reaffirmed its 
offer of tonnage for transportation 
purposes, saying its paucity of armed 
forces made it impossible to send 
forces to Korea in a number suffi- 
cient to afford effective assistance. 


PARAGUAY: (July 24) offered as- 
sistance within the limits of its re- 
sources. 


PERU: (July 20) had prohibited 


any warlike and economic assistance 
to North Korea and the territories 
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REFUGEES in Korea flee southward from the 
battle front. All available trains have been 
crowded; stations have become virtual camps. 


Conciliation Commission 
Returns to Jerusalem 


The United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine has re- 
turned from Geneva to Jerusalem 
where it met on August 3 at Govern- 
ment House. The Commission de- 
cided to return to its Jesusalem head- 
quarters after failing to bring Israeli 
and Arab representatives together in 
mixed committees in Geneva to ar- 
range peace talks. In Jerusalem it 
will resume negotiations with the 
interested governments. 

The Commission last met at its 
headquarters in April 1949. The 
then chairman of the Commission, 
Claude de Boisanger, and its prin- 
cipal secretary, Pablo de Azcarate, 
had visited the capitals of Israel and 
its four Arab neighbors to explain 
the Commission’s proposal for direct 
peace talks on mixed Arab-Israeli 
committees. Members of the three- 
man Commission are Claude de 
Boisanger (France), Ely Palmer 
(United States) and Dr. Tevfik 
Rushdu Aras (Turkey). 
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occupied by its armed forces and 
any financial, commercial, postal, 
and _ telecommunications _ relations 
with them. Was also giving sym- 
pathetic consideration to furnishing 
assistance in the conflict and was 
ready to consult with the United 
States Government on co-ordinating 
such assistance. 


PHILIPPINES: (July 29) was pre- 
pared to consult with the Unified 
Command on the co-ordination of 
all assistance. “In response to the 
desire of the Philippine scouts num- 
bering 26,000, members of former 
guerrilla forces, and other units that 
fought in the last war,” the Govern- 
ment had adopted the policy of 
allowing Philippine citizens to volun- 
teer for service with the United Na- 
tions in Korea, but for reasons of 
internal peace and order could not 
now commit combat forces outside 
Philippines. Pending legislative sanc- 
tion, it had prohibited by administra- 
tive action the export of war ma- 
terials, arms, munitions, and other 
implements of war. (August 3) 
... “has sent to the United Nations 
forces in Korea 17 Sherman tanks 
and one tank destroyer equipped 
with 90 mm. guns, which have been 
reported by the press as having been 
used in battle.” 


SAUDI ARABIA: (August 3) could 
not send forces to Korea as arms 
and equipment were sufficient only 
for internal security. 


SWEDEN: (July 20) “... the most 
useful action that can at present be 
taken by Sweden would be the equip- 
ment and the sending out of a field 
hospital to South Korea at Swedish 
expense and manned by Swedish per- 
sonnel.” 


SYRIA: 


(August 3) regretted that 
it was not in a material position to 
furnish the assistance requested in 
Korea. 


THAILAND: (July 23) decided to 
make an offer, subject to the ap- 
proval of His Majesty the King, of a 
combat team of about 4,000 officers 
and men. 


TURKEY: (July 25) decided to 
contribute a combat force of 4,500 
men to serve in Korea. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
(July 24) wholeheartedly supported 
the resolution on Korea and the 


steps taken to implement it, and had 
initiated discussion with the United 
States Government on the possibility 
of providing further assistance. 


UNITED KINGDOM: (July 26) 
decided to make available a self- 
contained force to reinforce the 
troops at present serving in Korea 
and would make detailed arrange- 
ments regarding this force with the 
United Command. 


URUGUAY: (August 2) resolutely 
supporting all measures adopted on 
Korea and intending to co-operate 
to the fullest extent within its power, 
“having regard to the character of its 
resources and its geographical po- 
sition,” decided to instruct its military 
attaché in Washington to make con- 
tact with the Unified Command. 


VENEZUELA: (July 26) was in- 
vestigating the possibilities of eco- 
nomic assistance and was prepared 
to consult with the Unified Com- 
mand to determine the details of 
such assistance. 


Korean Commission 
Statement on Need for 
Relief 


“The conflict raging in Korea 
is causing suffering and distress 
to the Korean people,” the United 
Nations Commission on Korea 
said in a statement issued after a 
meeting on July 20. “Their need 
for material aid and relief is 
growing. The United Nations 
Commission on Korea, which is 
deeply concerned at the distress 
and the needs arising from it, 
has been informed that discus- 
sions are progressing within the 
United Nations between repre- 
sentatives of Member nations for 
bringing aid to Korea including 
emergency relief. 

“The Commission is now keep- 
ing in close touch with action 
being taken to bring relief to 
the people of Korea. This action, 
designed to alleviate the distress 
in Korea, must of necessity be 
related to priorities necessary to 
the successful operation of the 
United Nations forces.” 
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Trusteeship 


Council Examines Report 


On Pacific Island Territory of Nauru 


AURU, an isolated coral peak, 
depends entirely on its phos- 
phate deposits which are being 
mined on a large scale. When the 
deposits are exhausted, what will 
happen to the indigenous inhabit- 
ants? This was an important issue 
raised during the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s examination of the annual re- 
port on this Pacific Trust Territory. 
H. H. Reeve, Special Representa- 
tive of the Administering Authority 
(Australia), told the Council on 
July 7 that since the re-establishment 
of civil administration on November 
1, 1945, all efforts had been directed 
toward reconstruction after the rav- 
ages of Japanese occupation. In 
spite of many difficulties, mainly 
resulting from shortages of materi- 
als and personnel, the progress 
shown in the annual report had been 
maintained since 1949. A recent 
event had been the appointment of 
the Nauruan Head Chief as Native 
Affairs Officer for the Territory, the 
first occasion on which an indigen- 
ous inhabitant had held such an 
important post. The experiment 
was successful, Mr. Reeve said, and 
it was intended to retain him in 
this office. 


Reconstruction Progress 


Mr. Reeve said the Administration 
continued to give priority attention 
to the reconstruction of houses and 
other public works. 

Other public works during the 
year included new schools and baby 
welfare clinics. Water supplies had 
been improved by the construction 
of additional underground cisterns 
and the provision of domestic stor- 
age tanks. 

The most important development 
in the field of health had been the 
establishment of an infant welfare 
service under the control of a trained 
mothercraft nurse. At the begin- 
ning of the year a new Director of 
Public Health had taken up his 
duties and was developing medical 
services. 

The Administering Authority was 
making every attempt to extend 
education. A Director of Educa- 
tion appointed in January 1950 was 
working on plans to develop primary 
and secondary education and raise 
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the standards of the teaching staff. 
The policy of sending selected Na- 
uruan students overseas for higher 
education had been maintained. At 
present, six boys and one girl were 
attending courses in Australia and 
two male students were training at 
the Central Medical School at Suva, 
in the Fijis. 

Discussions were continuing be- 
tween the Administration and the 
Nauruans to determine how the 
people could take a greater part in 
the administration. The Council of 
Chiefs had proposed that the lite 
tenure system be replaced by a 
democratic system of periodic free 
elections. As a result, a plan had 
been evolved for the creation of a 
representative body. 


Wages Increased 


As a result of the cost of living 
survey undertaken in January 1948, 
the wages of the Administration em- 
ployees had been increased together 
with the dependents’ allowances. A 
further wage increase had taken 
place on January 1, 1950, when the 
wages of all employees of the Ad- 
ministration had been increased: The 
British Phosphate Commissioners 
had extended comparable benefits 
to its Nauruan employees. From 





1948, the Administration 


July 1, 
had decided to grant pensions to 


Nauruan widows, 
invalids. 

Postwar recovery was further re- 
flected in economic improvement 
and Mr. Reeve noted that the phos- 
phate royalties payable to the Ad- 
ministration and to the Nauruans 
had doubled in comparison with the 
previous year. 

In order to assist that develop- 
ment still further, the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners had offered to 
increase the royalty payments to, or 
on behalf of, the Nauruan commun- 
ity by threepence per ton. The 
increased income thus derived would 
be invested at compound interest on 
the same basis as the Nauruan Long- 
Term Community Interest Fund. 

Two Nauruans had represented 
the islanders at a conference of the 
South Pacific Commission, held re- 
cently in Suva. Such visits would 
do much to broaden the vision of 
the Nauruans. 


orphans, and 


Members’ Questions 


During the next two meetings the 
Special Representative replied to 
members’ questions on current con- 
ditions in Nauru. Questioned by 
Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, Mr. 
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Reeve said that European and in- 
digenous magistrates had equal judi- 
cial powers. The Nauruan magis- 
trate was competent to deal with 
cases involving non-Nauruans which 
came within the jurisdiction of the 
District Court. 

José Ingles, of the Philippines, 
wondered when the Council of 
Chiefs, which had been functioning 
for about thirty years, could be 
transformed into a real legislative 
body. The Administration would 
give the reconstituted Council full 
legislative and budgetary powers as 
soon as possible, said Mr. Reeve, 
but he could not predict how soon, 
as he did not know how efficiently 
the Council would manage its affairs. 

Replying to questions concerning 
a riot in which four Chinese work- 
men had been killed, Alfred T. 
Stirling, of Australia, expressed the 
Administering Authority’s regret 
over the incident. The families of 
the four men had been compensated 
by payment of a year’s wages, as if 
they had lost their lives by accident 
in the normal course of work. Re- 
capitulating certain important facts 
concerning the incident, Mr. Stirling 
said the Administration had known 
the Chinese were armed. Danger- 
ous explosives had been missed from 


the phosphate works and it was 
feared that they had been stolen by 


some of the workmen. A display 
of improvised weapons had been 
made by the Chinese in another 
incident on the same day when some 
other Chinese workmen were sailing 
back home. Moreover, several prom- 
inent Chinese in the island had been 
threatened with violence and had 
gone into hiding. At the time the 
island’s population included 1,300 
able-bodied Chinese. Strict meas- 
ures had therefore been deemed 
necessary to prevent the situation 
getting out of hand. The matter 
had been thoroughly investigated, 
culminating in two trials by judges 
of the Australian Supreme Court. 

Despite this explanation, Dr. Liu 
said his delegation had not found 
concrete evidence of explosives being 
in the hands of the Chinese work- 
men and still doubted that the cir- 
cumstances had warranted the dec- 
laration of a state of emergency. 

The Chinese representative said a 
real effort to investigate the facts 
could have established who had been 
chiefly responsible for the killing and 
wounding of the Chinese workmen. 
He felt also that, on the basis of the 
judgment delivered by the judge of 
the island’s Central Court, there had 
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been prima facie evidence to sustain 
the coroner’s statement that exces- 
sive force had been used and that, 
pending examination of all the in- 
formation requested, the Council 
might defer final discussion and 
formulation of its views. 


Economic position 


Answering questions on economic 
development, Mr. Reeve said that 
some progress had recently been 
made in the production of copra. 
With regard to the fishing industry, 
there had been no activity beyond 
the domestic needs of the popula- 
tion. Several members expressed in- 
terest in the establishment of trust 
funds for the benefit of the Nauru- 
ans when the phosphate deposits 
were exhausted. John Fletcher- 
Cooke, of the United Kingdom, 
asked if any estimate had been made 
as to the actual amount which would 
be available in the trust funds in 
approximately fifty years when the 
deposits were expected to be ex- 
hausted. The figure of three million 
pounds, mentioned in the previous 
year’s report, might be exceeded, 
said the Special Representative. 

The representative of the Philip- 
pines wished to know if it was the 
Administering Authority’s intention 
that, so long as phosphate deposits 
existed, the Nauruans should merely 
sit back and wait for whatever royal- 
ties the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners might wish to hand out to 
them. So far as he could gather 


A SCHOOL BUILDING on Nauru. The island has six district schools, a mission school, and a 


from personal contact, the people 
were merely interested in having 
someone else work the phosphate 
mines while they received the royal- 
ties, said Mr. Reeve. While they 
were anxious to get higher royalties, 
the question of whether they should 
take part in phosphate production 
on a co-operative basis was one con- 
nected with the general problem of 
the island’s future. 


Social Conditions 


Turning to social questions, Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, of the United States, 
noted a decrease in the number of 
Nauruan medical personnel em- 
ployed by the Administration and 
asked for clarification of this point. 
With the exception of some “devoted 
employees” the Nauruans were very 
indolent people, said the Special 
Representative, and only interested 
in their work when they needed 
money. The numbers employed in 
the various departments fluctuated 
considerably but it should not be 
inferred that the Administration 
wished to reduce the number of em- 
ployees or to restrict the public 
health services. 

As to working conditions, the Spe- 
cial Representative said the work- 
ing week of Nauruan employees 
ranged from 342 to 44 hours but, 
together with the wage question, 
this matter was now being reviewed. 

Had the Administration decided 
to review the laws containing a pro- 
vision for whipping as a punishment, 


aa 


special school for leper children. 
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asked the Philippine representative. 
A general review of all legislation 
was now under consideration, re- 
plied the Special Representative. 


Educational Progress 


Replying to questions on educa- 
tional advancement, Mr. Reeve said 
difficulties of obtaining teaching staff 
and materials to erect buildings had 
impeded the re-establishment of 
secondary schools in the island after 
the war. The newly appointed Di- 
rector of Education was now trying 
to get more teachers. 

During the Council’s general de- 
bate, several members commended 
the Administering Authority on the 
steady progress being made. The 
representative of Belgium pointed 
out that Nauru occupied a privileged 
position among the Trust Territor- 
ies: thanks to the phosphate indus- 
try there were few in which the 
general revenue was so high. Mr. 
Ryckmans believed the Administra- 
tion was to be congratulated, al- 
though part of its success was due 
to the presence of the phosphates. 
Generally speaking, he did not think 
it would be wise for the Council to 
make too many, or too specific, rec- 
ommendations concerning the Terri- 
tory until it had received the report 
of its Visiting Mission which was 
recently in Nauru. The Council 
should not lose its perspective, but 
should bear in mind the size of Nauru 
and its isolation. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, who shared these views, thought 
the Council should await the Visiting 
Mission’s report before forming any 
definite opinion as to action it should 
take. 

The New Zealand representative 
nevertheless agreed that the problem 
of the Nauruans’ future after the 
exhaustion of the phosphate deposits 
was a very real one. 

A more critical note was struck 
by Mr. Ingles, of the Philippines. 
He recalled that the Council, in the 
words formally adopted after ex- 
amining the first Nauru report, was 
dealing with a Territory which 
possessed “all possible material, hu- 
man and otherwise, with which to 
bring about the model establishment 
of institutions based on the Charter 
and the Trusteeship Agreement.” 
The Council might well have ex- 
pected that, after thirty years of ad- 
ministration, the model institutions 
of self-government and education, 
health and social services would 
have been working smoothly. But 
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THE CHINESE settlement on the island Territory. About 45 per cent of the population is Chinese. 


this opportunity did not appear to 
have been utilized to the utmost. 
The phosphate industry had pro- 
gressed and had made the quickest 
recovery from the war. But in 
other spheres Mr. Ingles found 
progress disappointing. The situa- 
tion in the political field was almost 
the same as it had been during the 
Council’s review a year ago. He 
believed the Council should urge the 
Administration to press forward 
more vigorously with its plans. 
Measures should be taken to afford 
the Nauruans a larger degree of self- 
government, through participation 
in the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial organs of the Territory. Such 
measures should include the recon- 
stitution of the Council of Chiefs 
as a fully representative body, with 
progressively increasing powers over 
all royalty funds and negotiations. 

With regard to economic progress 
Mr. Ingles noted that no concrete 
steps had been taken for planning 
the island’s economic future, as was 
recommended by the Council a year 
ago. Further light was desirable on 
the finances of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, so that the Council 
might be in a position to judge the 
extent to which the industry was 
being operated in the interests of 
the people, and whether they were 
receiving an equitable share from 
the exploitation of the Territory’s 
only natural resources. 

Despite previous recommenda- 
tions by the Council, the present 
total allotment for indigenous edu- 
cation was still below that obtained 
in 1947. Although a recommenda- 
tion had been made that the normal 
public expenditure for education 
should come from the budget proper, 


rather than the Nauruan Royalty 
Trust Fund, no assurance had been 
given by the Administration as to 
when effect might be given to this. 
The representative of China also 
urged the granting of a greater share 
in political and economic affairs to 
the Nauruans, noting that the Coun- 
cil of Chiefs had no real powers. 
No national status had yet been 
given to the islanders, said Dr. Liu, 
who thought such a status should 
be conferred upon them as soon as 
possible. The administrative organs 
should also be reviewed with a view 
to separating the judiciary from the 
administration proper, and particu- 
larly from the police. The Chinese 
delegation was also concerned over 
the discrimination in labor. 
Commenting on members’ obser- 
vations, Mr. Stirling emphasized that 
Australia believed care should be 
taken not to set up a top-heavy or 
unbalanced administration in such a 
small community. It should never 
be forgotten that the Territory was 
hardly more than a village of 300 
families and the Council, in this 
respect, should show common sense. 
He was thinking in particular of 
proposals made in the debate for 
the establishment of new local elec- 
ted bodies or nominate new judges. 
Situated in the middle of the Pa- 
cific, not even in an archipelago, 
Nauru was not tapped by any of the 
major airlines. The freighter which 
carried the phosphates from the is- 
land took nine days to reach the 
nearest port in New Zealand. Very 
few Australians were willing to live 
there and the administrators, doctors 
and teachers who worked there 
showed a great spirit of self-sacrifice. 
As for educational progress, the 
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_A Conference on Kashmir 


PRIME MINISTER Liaquat Ali Khan (left) of Pakistan, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (right) of India, and Sir Owen Dixon (centre), United 

Nations Representative for India and Pakistan ended a five-day conference on the Kashmir problem on July 24. The conference, held at Govern- 

ment House in New Delhi, discussed ‘very fully’ certain principles as an approach to the problem, according to a statement by Sir Owen. The 
next meeting of the Prime Ministers has been tentatively placed in Karachi. 


Australian representative did not 
honestly believe the Nauruans were 
interested in it. Nevertheless, in view 
of the peoples’ reluctance to send 
their children abroad the new Di- 
rector of Education would try to 
develop secondary education. 

In his concluding remarks, the 
Special Representative noted the 
Council’s fears that Nauru’s Council 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Developments on Korea 


On July 31, the first episode of 
the Security Council’s action on 
Korea was completed. By a series 
of decisions which began a few hours 
after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Council called for support of 
South Korea in resisting armed at- 
tack; recommended a Unified Com- 
mand and authorized the use of the 
United Nations flag. The forces of 
the United States and six other 
Members were fighting on land and 
sea and in the air under the Unified 
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of Chiefs did not leave sufficient 
scope to the younger element. Mr. 
Reeve drew attention to the fact that 
henceforward free elections were to 
be held every four years; previously 
they had taken place only after the 
death or resignation of a chief. Now 
all Nauruans would be able to stand 
as candidates. When the Council 
was constituted three of its members, 


(Continued from page 133.) 


Command with General MacArthur 
as commander-in-chief. The Coun- 
cil also had heard its first report of 
the Command, which expressed con- 
fidence in ultimate victory, and it 
had adopted a plan to assist in pro- 
viding relief for Korea’s civilian 
population. 

The next episode opened with the 
U.S.S.R. representative resuming 
participation in the Council after a 
seven months’ absence. On August 1, 
Yakov A. Malik took over as Presi- 
dent of the month and submitted a 


with three members appointed by the 
Administering Authority, would con- 
stitute a higher council, under the 
chairmanship of the Administrator. 
This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the Nauru report, and, 
on July 13, a drafting committee 
composed of Belgium, France, 
China and Argentina was appointed 
to formulate the Council’s report. 


two-point provisional agenda: (1) 
recognition of the representative of 
the Chinese People’s Republic as the 
representative of China, and (2) 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
conflict. After three days of debate, 
the Council adopted, as the United 
States proposed, the single—item 
agenda under which it had been 
considering the question—complaint 
of aggression upon the Republic of 
Korea. The next point of discussion 
was the U.S.S.R. proposal to invite 
North Korean representatives to 
state their case before the Council. 
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Progress in Libya 


Further steps have been taken to- 
wards preparing Libya for inde- 
pendence. A Committee of Twenty- 
One has been established to plan for 
a National Assembly which will draft 
a constitution. Cyrenaica, the Fez- 
zan, and Tripolitania have seven rep- 
resentatives each on this Committee. 
Those from the latter territory in- 
clude one representative of the 
Italian minority. To meet present 
and future economic problems of 
Libya, the United Nations Council 
has set up two sub-committees to 
deal with various aspects of these 
problems, including technical assist- 
tance needs. 


Teaching about the 
United Nations 


A broad program to increase pub- 
lic understanding of the United Na- 
tions by encouraging teaching of its 
purposes, principles, structure, and 
activities was unanimously adopted 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on July 24. In addition to mak- 
ing such teaching available in their 
schools, Member states were asked 
to disseminate information about the 
United Nations by préss, radio, and 
other media of mass communication. 


Law Commission 
Concludes Session 


The principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter and judg- 
ment of the Nurnberg Tribunal have 
now been formulated by the Inter- 
national Law Commission. The 
sources of international customary 
law were examined and several speci- 
fic ways and means proposed for 
making the evidence more readily 
available. The Commission voted 
that it was both “desirable” and 
“possible” to establish an interna- 
tional judicial organ for the trial of 
persons charged with genocide and 
other international crimes. After dis- 
cussing the draft of a code of of- 
fences against the peace and security 
of mankind, the Commission agreed 
on several tentative decisions, pre- 
pared a provisional revised draft and 
asked its rapporteur to report fur- 
ther to the next session. After preli- 
minary discussion on first reports 
from its rapporteurs on the Regime 
of the High Seas, the Law of 


Treaties, and Arbitral Procedure, the 
Commission called for further re- 
ports. The second session terminated 
on July 29 and the Commission will 
meet again in Geneva in May 1951. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section 1—United Nafions 


Meetings in Session 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council... ................. INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee... INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 

Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
194 INTERIM HQ. 

7 


March 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 

ments INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations - Special Committee on 
the Balkans oi GENEVA 


1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans 
ATHENS 
June 15 United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan. (The powers and responsibili- 
ties of UNCIP have been transferred to the 
United Nations nn in India and 
Pakistan.) .. ca NEW DELHI 


1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine .. cose snus JERUSALEM 


a. = United Nations ‘ees for Indo- 
von DJAKARTA 


na ry United Nations Commission on Korea 
KOREA 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 


ganization in Palestine................ JERUSALEM 
1950 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly INTERIM HQ. 


March 27 United Nations ‘Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 


Administration 
MOGADISCIO (SOMALILAND) 
April 25 United Nations Advisory Council in 


Libya cosseussemmeen TRIPOLL (LIBYA) 
June > International Law Commission—2nd ses- 
sion GENEVA 
July 3 Economic and Social Council—11th ses- 
sion .. : GENEVA 


Aug. 7 Committee of the Principal Drug Manu- 
facturing Countries ......... SENE NEVA 

Aug. 7 Committee on Contributions. 
INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Aug. 14 Joint Committee of the Principal Opium 
Producing and Drug Manufacturing Countries 
GENEVA 
Aug. 14 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
(tentative) dustry and Materials Committee— 
Ad hoc Study Group on Building Research 
GENEVA 
Aug. 18 Special Committee on _ Information 
Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter 
INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 22 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
(tentative) Committee ... GENEVA 
Aug. Technical Assistance Board—Sth Meeting 
GENEVA 
Sept. 4 Economic Commission for Europe—Indus- 
try and Materials e-ee Party 
on Program of Work... GENEVA 
Sept. 5 Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 
—4th session INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 14 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Road Transport ....... es GENEVA 
Sept. 15 United Nations Seminar on Public Per- 
sonnel Management ..... INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 18 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 
on Rail Transport ........ GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 


land Transport Committee GENEVA 
Sept. 19 General Assembly—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. Advisory Committee on Administrative 

and Budgetary Questions . ..lNTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 28 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Electric Power Committee. GENEVA 
Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 

ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Program Com- 
mittee wel NTERIM HQ. 
Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and for the 
(tentative) Far East—Joint Working Party with 
UNESCO on Education and Scientific Mate- 
I cassava ‘a BANGKOK 
Oct. 1 Asian Training “Centre on Economic Ap- 
(tentative) praisal of Development —- 
PAKISTAN 
Oct. 2 Economic Commission for Euvrope—Steel 
Committee con GENEVA 
Oct. 9 Economic Commission for ‘Europe—Inland 
Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working Party 
on Co-ordination of Transport GENEVA 
Oct. 9 Social Welfare Fellowship Program— 
Meeting of Training Experts GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
(tentative) tion .......... INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 18 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Workin 
Party on Currency Problems GENE 
Oct. 23 Economic Commission for Europe—Tim- 
(tentative) ber Committee ..... cou GENEVA 
Oct. 24 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Ad hoc Committee on 
Inland Transport . UNDETERMINED 
Oct. 31 Permanent Central Opium Board—5éth 
session; Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
34th session—4th joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB .. ; GENEVA 
Nov. Interim Co- ordinating Committee for In- 
ternational Commodity Arrangements 
TORQUAY (U. K.) 
Nov. 7 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
(tentative) Committee — Allocations Workin 
Party . evn GENEV, 
Nov. 7 Economic Commission for Europe—Inland 
Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working Party 
on Prevention of Road Accidents GENEVA 
Nov. 13 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Conference 
on Building Research. GENEVA 
Nov. 15 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery — 2nd 
session ....... INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Meetings of the Coal Committee 
GENEVA 
Nov. 30 Commission on rain, ae = 
session ... NTERIM HQ. 
Nov. United Nations cece Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Program Com- 
mittee . cul NTERIM HQ. 
Nov. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 4 Economic Commission for Europe—Indus- 
try and Materials Committee GENEVA 
Dec. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
(tentative) East—Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel—3rd session .... UNDETERMINED 
1950 Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability—4th session. INTERIM HQ. 
1950 Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East—Meeting of Road Transport Experts 
LAHORE (PAKISTAN) 


tentative) 
SECTION II—Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Sues with WHO 
on Industrial Hygiene... GENEVA 
FAO 


Aug. 25 European Forestry and Forest Products 


(tentative) Commission — Statistical Workin 
Party .. ... GENEV 
Aug. 3¢ ‘European Forestry and Forest Products 
Commission GENEVA 


Sept. 24 Meeting of Fisheries Technologists 
BERGEN (NORWAY) 
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Sept. Meeting for the Establishment of Regional 
(tentative) Tidieies Council for the Mediter- 
ranean ... ROME 
Sept. Technical Committee on n Physiological Re- 
quirements of Nutrients... ..WASHINGTON 


UNESCO 
Aug. 7 Committee of pete on German Ques- 
tions—4th session ....... PARIS 
Aug. 10 Executive Board — External Relations 
Comnsitien a PARIS 


Aug. 21 Constituent “Assembly of International 

Conti OT INE ss cnciagcacosreesvisteensees PARIS 

Aug. 21 vee of Administrators of Workers 
x 


a change Program PARIS 
Au: International Voluntary Work Camps 
. ordinating Committee o.oo PARIS 


Sept. 11 International Meeting of Associations 
for the Advancement of Science PARIS 
early Sept. Round-Table Discussion Between 
Members of the International Sociological 
Association and of the International Political 
Science Association on the Effect of Ethnic 
Structure on International Relations 

SWITZERLAND 

mid-Sept. Post Camp Reunion of Volunteers 
NEAR PARIS 
Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Provision of Audio- 
visual Aids ; PARIS 
Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Committee on Books 
for Devastated Countries PARIS 
late Sepr. International Conference to Consider 
the Establishment of a Committee for the 
Co-ordination of International Congresses in 
Engineering Sciences PARIS 


ICAO 


Sept. 14 Airworthiness and Operations Division 
—Special Joint Meeting on Climb Require- 
ments PARIS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual Meet- 
BR iecrnie PARIS 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual Meet- 


ing PARIS 
ITU 


Meeting in Session 


April 1 Second International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference RAPALLO ITALY) 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Sept. 1 Administrative Council—5th session 


GENEVA 

Sept. 6 North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference WASHINGTON 
Sept. 25 Extraordinary “Administrative Radio 
Conference THE HAGUE 


Sept. International Telephone Consu!tative Com- 
mittee—Meetings of Study Groups and Sub- 
Committees GENEVA 


WHO 


Aug. 7 Expert Group Meeting on School Health 
GENEVA 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with ILO 
on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 
Sept. 4 Third Regional Committee for Eastern 
Mediterranean ISTANBUL 
Sept. 8 Regional Conference on Statistics 
ISTANBUL 
Sept. 11 Expert Committee on Mental Health 
PARIS 
Sept. 11 Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 
GENEVA 
Sept. 20 Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee — 11th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. 22 Regional Committee for South East 
(tentative) Asia—3rd session 
COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
Sept. 25 Regional Committee for the Americas— 
2nd session CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. 25 Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Directing Council — 4th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. Committee for the Study of Chemothera- 
peutics in Tuberculosis COPENHAGEN 
Sept. Expert Committee on Venereal Infections— 
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JULY 19—AUGUST 7 


General Assembly 


Interim Committee 

Third session 

6TH-7TH MEETINGS—JULY 24, 26 

Eritrea: general debate on report of United 
Nations Comm. for Eritrea continued. 


8TH MEETING—JULY 27 

Intl. Co-op.: resol. transmitting report of Sub- 
Cttee. on Intl. Co-op. in Political Field (A/AC. 
&/114) to General Assembly adopted. 


9TH MEETING—JULY 31 
Eritrea: general debate on Comm. report con- 
cluded. 


International Law Commission 

Second session 

JULY 19-29 

Draft Code of Offences against mankind: rap- 
porteur (J. Spiropoulos) requested to continue 
work and submit further report. 

Arbitral procedure: rapporteur (G. Scelle) re- 
quested to submit revised draft of code to next 
session. 

Regime of high seas: rapporteur (J. P. A. 
Francois) requested to submit further report to 
next session, incorporating concrete props. 
reached as conclusions of discussion. 
Nationality of married women: resol. propos- 
ing to draft convention to embody principles 
recommended by Comm. on Status of Women 
adopted. 

Third session: prop. to hold third session in 
Geneva for twelve weeks beginning May 1951 
adopted. 

Session concluded 


Security Council 


477TH MEETING—JULY 25 

Korean question: first report of Unified Com- 
mand (S/1626) received. 

478TH MEETING—JULY 28 

Korean question: comments on Unified Com- 
mand report made. 

479TH MEETING—JULY 31 

Korean question: joint French-Norwegian-U.K. 
prop. (S/1652) on relief to Korean civilians 
adopted by vote of 9-0, with 1 abst. (Yugo- 
slavia). U.S. prop. (S/1653) introduced. 

480TH MEETING—AUG. 1 

Procedure: ruling by President Y. A. Malik to 
exclude pres. representative of China not 
sustained, by vote of 8-3 

Agenda: order of agenda items discussed. 
481ST MEETING—AUG. 2 

Agenda: order of agenda items discussed. 
482ND MEETING—AUG. 3 

Agenda: agenda adopted with single item, 
including U.S draft resol. 

483RD MEETING—AUG. 4 

Korean question: Soviet draft resol. presented 
and debate begun. 


Economic and Social Council 


Eleventh session (in Geneva) 

13TH DAY—JULY 19 

Full employment: discussion on report by cttee. 
of experts (E/1584} concluded. 

14TH DAY—JULY 20 

N.G.O.’s. report of Cttee. on N.G.O.’s (E/1697) 
adopted, formally approving changes in status 
of certain orgs. 

Training: resol. recommending that Members 


collaborate in ILO work to ease admission to 
world’s training centres adopted (see E/1705). 
Specialized agencies: reports of ILO, FAO, 
WHO, ICAO, UPU, and IRO approved. 

Organization: joint Canadian-Chilean-French- 
U.S. draft resol. to set up 7-member cttee. 
to review Council’s functioning and organiza- 
tion presented; joint Chilean-U.S. draft resol. 
on economic development presented and re- 
ferred with first prop. to Economic Cttee. 


15TH DAY—JULY 21 
UNESCO: annual report (E/1688) approved. 


16TH DAY—JULY 24 

Social problems of aborigines: joint Chilean- 
Peruvian-U.S. draft resol. requesting Secty-Gen. 
to render expert assistance in this matter 
adopted unanimously. 

Teaching on United Nations: prop. on teaching 
purposes and principles adopted unanimously. 


21ST DAY—JULY 31 

ECE: annual report (E/1674 and Add. 1) adop- 
ted unanimously; recommend. that necessary 
funds for this year’s program as decided dur- 
ing Comm.’s session approved. 


23RD DAY—AUG. 2 

Korean question: item on aid to civilian popu- 
lation of Korea added to agenda. 

Refugees: draft Convention on Status of Refu- 
gees and Protocol on Stateless Persons trans- 
mitted to General Assembly by vote of 9-4, 
with 2 absts.; prop. to convene ad hoc Cttee. 
on Statelessness in Geneva on Aug. 14 to re- 
vise draft in light of Council comments adop- 
ted by vote of 12-1, with 2 absts. 

Primary products: prop. by Economic Cttee. on 
Secty-Gen.’s calling of inter-gov. conferences 
on problems of primary products adopted 
unanimously. 


Trusteeship Council 


Seventh session 


29TH MEETING—JULY 20 

French Togoland: annual report for 1948 (T/ 
L.109) adopted. 

Nauru: annual report for year ending June 
30, 1949 (T/L.108) adopted. 

British Togoland: third part of annual report 
considered and approved. 

Petitions: two reports of ad hoc Cttee. on Peti- 
tions (T/L.106, T/L.107) approved. 

Visiting Mission to East Africa: arrangements 
for a mission in 1951 (T/724/Add.1) discussed 
and agreed upon. 

Visiting Mission to West Africa: draft resol. 
concerning recommends. in report (T/L.105) 
adoptea. 


30TH MEETING—JULY 21 

United Nations flag: joint Chinese-lraqi-Phil- 
ippine draft resol., amended by U.S., on flying 
United Nations flag in Trust Territories adopted 
by vote of 6-2, with 3 absts. 

Nutrition: Argentine draft resol., amended by 
Belgium, U.K., New Zealand, Iraq, and U.S., 
on improvement of nutrition in Trust Territories, 
adopted without vote. 

Annual reports: third parts of reports on French 
Togoland (T/L.109/Add.1), and Nauru (T/ 
L.108/ Add.1). 

Cttee. on Administrative Unions: membership 
of Standing Cttee. to consist of Argentina, 
Philippines, New Zealand, and U.S. 

Report to Assembly: report (T/L.99 and Add. 1) 
adopted. 

Eighth session: prop. to hold session at Head- 
quarters adopted. 

Session concluded. 





Sub-Committee on cer and Laboratory 
Aspects ; PARIS 
(tentative) 
Nov. Fourth Meeting of the Nutrition Institute 
of Central America and Panama 

SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 

Nov. Malaria Conference in Equatorial Africa 
AFRICA 


ITO 
(Interim Committee) 
Sept 28 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—Tariff Negotiations ........ TORQUAY (UK.) 
Nov. 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the 


General mae on Tariffs and Trade—5th 
session ........... acca ..n TORQUAY (U.K.) 


U. N. B.—August 15, 1950 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, OReilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 


Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie ““A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 


Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-8 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





DEFINITION AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF 


MINORITIES 


A study prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat for the use of the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities, this booklet presents a summary 
of the principal elements to be taken into con- 
sideration in defining and classifying minori- 
ties. It represents a summary of the findings 
of the social and political sciences with respect 
to minorities. 

The text of the memorandum is accompan- 
ied by a 26-page bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and articles dealing directly or in- 
directly with the general problems of national, 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic minorities. 


51 pages. U.N. Publication No. 1950.XIV.3 


$.40, 3/-stg., 1.50 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies. 


@) 


THE MAIN TYPES 
AND CAUSES OF 


DISCRIMINATION 


A discussion of the major types of discrimin- 
ation and the causes thereof, together with 
suggested legal and educational measures for 
preventing and eradicating discrimination. 


An extensive bibliography lists titles of se- 
lected books, articles, and monographs on dis- 
crimination and related subjects. 

88 pages. U.N. Publication No. 1949.XIV.3 
$.50, 3/9 stg., 2.00 Swiss Francs 
or equivalent in other currencies. 


Both publications are now available 
in English and French editions from all 
United Nations Sales Agents. 








